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Features This Week a 
q How I Collect Newspaper Dollars Q 


W. E. Cox Writes a Further Article on His Ex- 
periences in Approaching Prospects Gleaned 
from the Daily Papers. He Offers a Realistic 
Account of His Interviews and an Enlightening 
Analysis of the Results Obtained. 


g Stabilizing Business via Trusts 


Edward M. McMahon, Vice-President of the 
Chase National Bank, an Outstanding Insurance 
Trust Authority, Answers the Question “What 
Disposition Should Be Made of Closely-Held 
Business Interests?” 


q Making Calendars Pay 


Edgar Paul Hermann Asks If Your Agency Cal- 
endar Is a Real Advertising Feature or Just a 
Tiresome Custom. 


q About Railroad Securities 


Geo. C. Holmberg, Treasurer of the Northwest- 
ern National Life, Writes from Intimate Knowl- 
edge on a Subject That Is Troubling the Entire 


Business World. 
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TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved 
Success Through Consecutive Qualification in 
Our Highest Honor Organization 












A. G. HAUGE 


COEUR d’ALENE, IDAHO 


PRESIDENT’S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, lowa 


Established 1879 














—A THRIFT WEEK 


A Well-Insured Family 
Can Be Wise Spenders 


Ir is not moved by fear 
for the future, nor need it indulge in 
reckless efforts to recover from catas- 


trophies of the present. 


The man who is well insured is not 
responsible for keeping back good 
times. He can maintain his living 
standard and pay his bills without de- 
priving his family of protection. He 
can take advantage of favoring winds, 
for he has behind him the support of 


reserves. 


In times of stress life insurance is a 
It becomes 


strong anchor of safety. 


not only protection, but a source of 


credit as well. 
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LIFE euanee Pasa 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Life Insurance funds paid to policyholders by this 
Company in 1931 will approximate 87 million dol- 
lars; by all companies 2 billion, 600 million dollars. 


SUGGESTION ———— 












































SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
In Full Time Representatives 
During 1930-1931 


rece entoge 
Increase over 
dont, 1930 
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Since January 1, 1930, The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Has Achieved a 39% Increase 
in Full-Time Representatives 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 








Hartford “Since 1846” Connecticut 




















Prescribe Exactly 


No doctor would offer the same prescriptions to all 


of his patients. An agent too should be able to choose 
from a wide variety of contracts in order to make his 
economic prescriptions exact. 


FIDELITY OFFERS THAT VARIETY 


Policy forms to suit modern needs; Low Rate Life, 
Family Income and the famous “Income for Life” 
which Fidelity originated. Disability benefits—income 
and waiver of premium. Accidental death benefits. 
Back of its contracts is a record of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. 

Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This Week: 


@ Life insurance educational features: W. E. 
Cox writes an article of great practical value 
on prospecting; Edward M. McMahon dis- 
cusses important features of the life insur- 
ance trust; Edgar Paul Hermann writes on 
pepping up advertising calendars, and an inti- 
mate picture of the railroad situation is offered 
by George C. Holmberg. 


* * 


@ News of the week: Canadian insurance 
superintendents decide on June 30 valuations 
for stockholdings listed in annual statements; 
Missouri Supreme Court holds that judicial in- 
terpretations of policy contracts may not ex- 
tend to a practical rewriting of the policy; 
Travelers companies report results of 1931. 


s* ¢ 8 


@ June 30 or December 31 valuations? The 
editor, in the column to the right, makes a 
plea for uniformity. 

og a x 


@ Of general and human interest: Gerhard 
Herschfeld offers some sugar coated economic 
pills (page 6); the editor of “Soundings” en- 
counters the outraged public in the flesh 
(page 7); the editor of “Smoke” reflects on 
talking down to the younger generation (page 
26). 


Next Week: 


@ An unusual analysis of accidents by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, internationally known 
statistician. 


x a % 


@ A comprehensive and analytical review of 
life, fire and casualty insurance during 1931 


by an outstanding actuary. 
x Xe x 


@ Valuable educational articles for fire and 
casualty fieldmen. 





Uniform Valuations 


HE forthcoming annual statements of insurance companies 

are anxiously awaited by insurance men throughout the 

country. Very wisely the custodians of public interest through 
their organization, the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, are asking insurance carriers to make their returns with 
investments valued as of June 30 in place of the traditional Dec. 31. 
Concededly this date, which is practically an average of the year’s 
price range, more truly represents an approximation of the worth 
of America’s industry as represented through their securities. 
Apparent depreciation does not mean a comparable lowering of 
intrinsic worth but rather a temporal disinclination to buy. 

Unquestionably, the great majority of companies can 
present a good account of their funds based on Dec. 31 valuations. 
It would seem, however, to be to the greater ultimate interest of 
all insurance companies to adopt a uniform practice in valuation. 
Inasmuch as the commissioners have recommended June 30, a 
compliance with their mandates would not only record confidence 
in the findings of this body but would also be a cooperating effort 
which would benefit the institution of insurance. The use of a 
variety of standards would result in confusion. 

The insurance companies actuated by more altruistic 
dictates of the business as whole rather than by selfish motives 
would better serve their interests by agreeing uniformly to the use 
of June 30 figures. Supplementing the surplus so determined, a 
voluntary investment fluctuation or contingency reserve fund may 
be set up as a liability to take care of the difference between June 30 
and Dec. 31 values. Thus would a standard conservative practice be 
established for a ready study of comparative results and at the 
same time enable necessary assistance to be given by the strong 
institutions to those carriers which have been subjected to the full 
force of the asset depletion. 

Uniformity in procedure and methods and regulation 
is an age old demand of insurance companies. In this instance 
uniformity is a result which can be obtained through their own 
cooperation unharassed—indeed welcomed—by outside influences. 
Further, through such cooperation, those companies whose Dec. 31 
valuations do not represent a true reflection of their solvency, 
would be relieved of any unfair embarrassment. 

There is, in addition, a moral obligation on the part of 
every insurance company, large or small, to exert in every possible 
way its every effort for the restoration of public confidence, ae 
only in the insurance business but in industry as a whole. 
adopt a uniform valuation basis as recom- 
mended would eliminate unnecessary 7 Ye 
critical attacks and be of ultimate institu- Tf 
tional advantage. 
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HE day by day constructive ef- 

forts of an underwriter have both 

ups and downs. A series of pro- 
gressive steps are most always retarded 
by short periods of depressions; but 
when rightfully used both sales and 
turndowns make for progress. 

Many of the older sources for new 
names will become stale. Quite often 
policyholders tire from seeing the same 
familiar face ask for new leads. 
Prospect lists will run out and become 
of little present-day value. New 
names, with up-to-date information, 
must be brought in to fill and refill the 
card file. 

To overlook the daily items of a news- 
paper is like passing by an opportunity. 
The good information can never be re- 
called. 


The Measuring Tape 


It is the constant development of 
new endless chains that brings the most 
satisfaction and greatest of profits. 
The discovery of a name, the pre-ap- 
proach, the interview and number of 
completed sales is the measuring tape. 

Each clipped name will not yield an 
immediate sale. Nor will each name 
sooner or later develop into a sale. 
The law of averages counts and is at 
work just as in any other center of in- 
fluence or endless chain. To interview 
a definite number of people who are 
parading in the news print before the 
public eye will yield satisfactory re- 
turns. 

Look over the results of some news- 
paper soliciting. A previous article 
discussed the analysis and pre-ap- 
proach. Now note the real approach 
and read of parts of the flood of golden 
wealth that has been mined from the 
hidden caches. 

Seven ministers of a select religious 


synod met in conference. The theme 
of their discussion was “Spiritual Pov- 
erty.” The subject matter was in har- 
mony with the present depression 
period and the news item had but 
twenty lines. 

Each pastor was interviewed at his 
office and this approach used: 

“Do I understand that a minister’s in- 
come is paid for a given service and 
from that income he must supervise 
the spending so there will be neither 
spiritual or material poverty at a later 
time in life” 

“Yes, your understanding is near 
correct, why?” 

“Then have you ever considered how 
a few of those earned dollars may be 
cast out on the sea of life and multi- 
plied to later return bread and thus 
make you a fisherman for both spiritual 
and material things as well?” 





W. E. Cox 





By 


W. E. COX 


A discussion of the needs for family 
and old age money followed. 
Note the results: 


Age Amount Kind 
44 $10,000 WL 
46 5,000 WL 
47 1,500 WL 


Total premiums, $502.40. Two end- 
less chains have been established. One 
minister has introduced me to the lead- 
ing members of his church, another 
has given me thirty-four names and the 
third is very friendly. 

A wealthy religious and welfare or- 
ganization announced through the news 
columns the names of those who would 
be in charge of the settlement houses 
during the coming year. Sixteen 
names were printed. 


The Approach 


From a minister, I learned that each 
worker was single, a college graduate, 
well paid and each had been selected 
because of her ability to understand 
life and economic problems. 

This approach was used: 

“Miss Smith, each day you see evi- 
dence, especially among the older folks 
here, where money would have relieved 
much of their present-day distress. Is 
that statement not true?” 

“Yes,” was the reply in each case. 

“Then am I right in assuming that 
you are profiting from the old age ex- 
periences and miseries of others and 
arranging through proven sources for 
financial security during the declining 
years. Let me illustrate my meaning.” 

A discussion of financial solvency all 
through life and the dangers of an 
economic death without income fol- 
lowed. 
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HOW | COLLECT] | 
DOLLARS 


A Follow-Up on the Article 
Devoted to Newshafer- 
Prospecting —The Real 
Afproach and the Results. 
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Note the results obtained: 


Age Amount Kind 
34 $3,000 E60 

22 2,000 30 YR E 
56 1,000 WL 

33 3,000 E60 

24 1,000 20 YR E 

46 1,000 15 YR E 
59 1,000 WL 
Total premiums, $478.22. Five 


sales were made on first call. Two 
endless chains have been started and 
several additional sales tc others 
have been made. 

A two-column wide six-inch deep item 
gave the names of the recent promo- 
tions in the post office. There were 
new foreman, special clerks and assist- 
ants. In all thirteen names were 
listed. 

Knowing that each listed person 
would receive an increase in income and 
thus would be able to both raise their 
standards of living and holdings of life 
insurance, I mailed to their homes this 
short letter: 


Congratulations! 


“May I pass along a good word and 
wish you well in the new work. One 
may feel justly proud in the winning 
of a promotion. You are associated 
with one of America’s greatest busi- 
ness institutions and I know you are 
happy to be listed as one of the per- 
sonnel. Should I be able to be of the 
slightest of service, let me know.” 

Later I met each individual at his 
home. The greetings were very cor- 
dial. I told them of the value of a 
human life, especially where the in- 
come was the result of service. 

Note the results: 


Age Amount Kind 
54 $2,000 WL 
50 1,000 WL 
43 1,000 WL 


Total premiums, $186. Two sales 
were closed on first interview, three 
others are pending and two endless 
chains have been established. 

A well known oil company an- 
nounced that one of its structural en- 
gineers was being transferred from 
Texas to Pittsburgh. The item had 
but ten lines. 

This short letter was mailed to the 
engineer: 

“As one who came recently to Piits- 
burgh, I know the problems you will 
meet. However, you have come to a 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Extra! Extra !—All 
About the Big Merger 
and, Incidentally, All 
4bout the Partners 
WhoWill Be Hot Pros- 
pects for a Business 

Insurance Contract 


A 


The author has enjoyed 
marked success in selling 
prospects discovered in 
the columns of the daily 
newspaper. He says 
that competition in such 
work is almost negligible 
in spite of the rich 
returns offered. 






Insurance Stock . Yields 


T is not the function of THE 

SPECTATOR to give advice regard- 
ing investments in insurance or 
any other types of stocks. Our 
annual life, fire and casualty insur- 
ance year books, in addition to the 
statistical information regarding 
the companies, present an analy- 
sis of their administration and 
repute, but we leave to others the 
saying of whether or not one 
should buy imsurance stock in 
general or the stock of this or that 
company in particular. 

That is a somewhat different 
matter from calling attention to 
the average return at present prices 
of a great number of insurance 
company stocks as compared to 
what it was in the boom period 
before the crash of 1929. In a 
page advertisement in the annual 
financial edition of the Hartford 
Courant one of the leading broker- 
age houses of that city, Putnam 
& Co., in recommending Hartford 
insurance stocks for investment 
sets forth some interesting facts. 
It states that not for more than 23 
years has the average return on 
Hartford insurance stocks been 
comparable with that of the pres- 
ent. In 1908, it says, the average 
yield per dollar of market value of 
life insurance stocks was 4.30 per 
cent, fire insurance stocks 5.33 per 
cent. In 1913 the yields had de- 
creased to 2.39 per cent for the life 
companies and 4.45 for the fire 
companies. Not considering the 
period between 1914 and 1917, be- 
cause of the World War, by 1919 
the average yields had fallen to 
2.22 per cent on life companies and 
3.90 per cent on fire companies. 
The post war deflation again re- 
versed this trend, but, beginning 
in 1922, the yield grew less as 
the prices increased. By the latter 
part of 1929 the average yield on 
life insurance stocks had decreased 
to 0.98 per cent and on fire com- 
panies to 2.20 per cent. But since 
then the yields have increased con- 
tinuously and now are at the high- 
est point in almost a quarter of a 
century. 

These figures refer, as we have 
said, to Hartford insurance com- 
panies, but, for the most part, they 
apply as well to insurance com- 
panies throughout the country. 

Thoughtful investors will do well 
to examine the investment pos- 
sibilities of this field. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


Why Advertise? 


O one of its friends, the vice- 

president of a prominent 
Southern insurance Company, THE 
SPecTATOR is indebted for three 
good reasons why insurance com- 
panies should advertise extensively 
in insurance papers in 1932. 

First, insurance has escaped the 
financial crisis of 1929-31 un- 
scathed. The public may not be 
aware of this fact. It should be 
told in advertising as well as in 
news columns of the insurance 
press. 

Second, if individual companies 
expect to expand within coming 
months, now is the time for them 
to get their names before agents, 
and to say in display space what 
they have to offer. 


Third, the trade press has co- 
operated whole-heartedly with the 
companies, not only during the re- 
cent period of stress, but always, 
and because strong, independent 
papers are essential to the success- 
ful conduct of any business essen- 
tially technical in its nature, as 
insurance, for example. Reciprocity 
should apply, and the trade served 
should support its own press. 

Tue Spectator makes no claim 
to having attempted more than 
any reputable journal should have 
attempted. We are claiming no 
personal credit in passing along 
this unsolicited praise of what we 
believe is a worthy tribute to 
sound journalism. We are giving 
it editorial prominence because we 
think it justifies careful considera- 
tion on the part of insurance ex- 
ecutives. 








U.S. A. 


to the perfection of the other. 


human labor. They earn plenty. 





| 





The Economic World 
During the past year, all stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange de- 
clined from the quoted value about $22.000,000,000, or over 40 per 
cent. Is this depression? Perhaps. But it sounds more like writing 
off inflated values so that we may start building from the bottom. 
$ $ $ 
| Speaking of tariffs: last year merchandise imports were $400,000,000 
less; exports $500,000,000 less. The moral could not be more obvious: 
you can get rid of foreign competitors in your own market but they, 
in turn, will trade blow for blow overseas. And a loss of half a bil- | 
lion dollars in business hurts these days. 
$ $ $ 
| There is another chapter to it: gold imports were about $100,000,000 
less; but gold exports $350,000,000 less. Foreigners are withdrawing 
their gold holdings; they need it to make up for business lost in 


| $ $ $ 

This business structure of ours, every economist will tell you, stands 

on two columns, production and consumption. But do we know what 

consumption is? The economists, to be sure, have not worked overtime 
to show us that consumption is as big (and bigger) a factor as pro- 
duction. We have to make up a lot of ground to organize the one 


$ $ $ 
Often, the machine is blamed for the depression. Yet, it’s due to 
the machines that we can buy things more cheaply today than yes- 
terday. And then again, it’s also due to the machines that some of us 
don’t give a hang about how low prices are; for no matter how cheap, 
we can’t buy them—if we are out of a job. 


$ $ $ 


Machines are good because they work more economically than 


they earn; they don’t BUY—here is the rub. 


But they don’t spend the money 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 











This column of comment on general economic problems by Mr. Hirschfeld, a writer 
of note, will appear weekly in The Spectator, though not henceforth on the Editorial 
Page.—Editor’s Note 
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Weekly News Review 


Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
announces modification of disability 
benefits to take effect Feb. 1, 1932. 
No change will be made in the divi- 
dend scale for the coming year. 


Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
announces changes in underwriting of 
disability. Rates and coverage will re- 
main unchanged for present. 


J. Victor Barry becomes vice-presi- 
dent and director of research of Life 
Extension Institute. 





State Senator Hastings, New York, 
announces intention of introducing bill 
to permit savings banks to write in- 
dustrial policies and old age annuities. 





Mutual Benefit Life to issue new 
policy’ known as Retirement Income 
Bond. 





Howard Hampton, manager of the 
Hartford Fire’s New York office, dies. 





Missouri considering proposal to pro- 
tect impounded premiums by means of 
surety bonds. 


Proposal to reduce capital of Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company from 
$10,000,000 to $4,000,000 approved by 
stockholders. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore, Md., declares regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.25 per share. 


Georgia’s workmen's compensation 
rate increase explained by Commis- 
sioner Harrison. 
cut in “loading” not strictly commis- 
sions. 





James W. Brushwood, George A. 
Jackson, Joseph B. Levine and Henry 
E. Papenberg elected vice-presidents 
of Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company; J. F. Whelehan, W. 
Ray Thomas and George T. Foster 
named assistant secretaries. 


Virginia companies may use own dis- 
cretion in security valuations accord- 
ing to Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission ruling. 


Assessments to the amount of one 
annual premium levied on policyholders 
of American Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pany. 

Continental Casualty 
nental Assurance will substitute new 
form of non-cancellable accident and 
health for policy being withdrawn. 





Leonard E. Fackner, joint comp- 
troller of Metropolitan Life, dies. 
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and Conti- | 
| raged by the manner in which our past presidents, 


Demands 2.5 per cent | 


| clog the sidewalk in this manner.” 
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SOUNDINGS 


———— By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———* 
[ie other day I stood watching the 
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truckmen deliver to our building giant 

drums of paper, some portion of which 
will one day go to make up your copy of THE 
SPECTATOR, and a tiny fraction thereof, I 
hope, will eventually bear the imprint of 
poor phrases of my own, as yet unfashioned. 
As I lingered on the scene, my mind amused 
with this little conceit, my gaze compelled 
by that fascination that exists for all white 
collar men in watching workers who have a 
chance to flex their muscles, I encountered 
a gentleman obviously belonging to a class 
about whom I read interminably in the 
newspapers but have never before had the 
pleasure of meeting in the flesh: it is the 
“outraged public” to which I refer. 


I must tell you that the truckmen originally tried 
hauling the stuff on their broad backs but finding the 
ascent of a half dozen of steps difficult, they rigged 
up a runway of planks and succeeded in rolling their 
cargo from truck to elevator with very little personal 
exertion. I inwardly applauded this modest triumph 
of science over brute strength, but the representa- 
tive of the o. p. was more than a little exasperated. 
You see, it meant that he would have to scramble 
over the steps or else take a short detour around the 
truck in order to continue his journey. 

“This,” he said, turning to me, “is a rotten shame, 
a damned outrage—that they should be allowed to 
I said nothing 
in reply, feeling that his own summation of the sit- 
uation was adequate, and the truckmen of course, 
didn’t deign to enter into an exchange of compli- 
ments with a man whose angriest epithet was a mere 
“damn.” 

Now the moral of this trivial incident, in case it 
is not to you, as it was to me, charming enough of 
itself, lies in the similarity of this crank’s attitude 
with the way in which many of us are reacting to, 
yes, the depression. Particularly am I thinking of a 
prominent publicist whose patriotism has been out- 


our present president, and the multitude of men who 
want to become our next president have been pander- 
ing to the “demned furriners.” Let us save our 
breath and take the short detour to the only road 


that will lead us out—the path of International. 


amity and cooperation. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Dun’s Statistical Record shows freight 
car loadings for the latest week of 
1931 as 581,733 compared to the 1930 
corresponding week record of 713,865. 


The same report shows 7 commodity 
price advances as against 27 declines. 


George A. Miller, in the New York 
Evening Post, shows that for the week 
ending December 26, 1931, 58.9 per 
cent of life insurance company invest- 
ments were made in loans on dwellings 
and business property, 15.1 per cent in 
State, county and municipal bonds, 13.1 
per cent in public utility bonds, 8.4 per 
cent in farm mortgages. Stock invest- 
ments aggregated 1.7 per cent, total 
bonds 31.0 per cent and mortgage 
loans 67.3 per cent. 





Irving Fisher’s commodity index shows 
a reduction in price for the week end- 
ing December 31 to 66.3 per cent from 
wn per cent for the December 24 
week. 





The domestic purchasing power of a 
dollar in wholesale markets rose to 150.7 
during the week from 149.9. 





Fisher's stock price index records a 
gain for 200 industrial common stocks 
of 2.3 per cent closing the week of 
December 31 with a price of 49.9. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ports the death rate for the week end- 
ing December 26, 1931 in 82 United 
States cities as 10.7 as against a death 
rate of 12.1 for the corresponding 
week of 1930. Year totals show the 
1931 rate as 11.7 and the 1930 rate 
as 11.9. 82 cities show total deaths 
per 100,000 estimated population of 
8,980 from automobile accidents for a 
death rate of 25.2 in 1931. 





National City Bank reports an in- 
crease of $222,000,000 in currency in 
circulation during the first three weeks 
of December bringing total currency 
outstanding on December 23 to a new 
peak of $5,733,000,000. 

Monetary Gold stocks increased $56,- 
000,000 during the four weeks ended 
December 23 largely on shipments from 
Japan, 

More than 70 per cent of all railroad 
bonds and notes are held by banking, 
insurance and other institutions. Life 
insurance companies held approximately 
28 per cent of the total. 

Total value of crops produced during 
1931 was $4,100,000,000 according to 
an estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture based mostly on farm prices 
prevailing on December 1. This figure 
includes live stock and dairy products 
and represents a decline of 29 per cent 
from 1930. 

Average weekly earnings of workers 
employed in New York State factories 
during November, declined to 24.9 the 
lowest figure since 1922. 
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The Railroads— 
And Their Securities 


By GEORGE C. HOLMBERG 


Treasurer, Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 


ITHOUT minimizing the diffi- 

y y cult problems with which many 
of the railroads are faced as a 

result of the present business depres- 
sion, undue pessimism and exaggerated 
statements by individuals who have not 
thoroughly studied the railroad situa- 
tion paint too gloomy a picture of it 
and often create the erroneous view 
that the railroads are doomed merely 
because some problems have presented 
themselves. This was brought out in 
a discussion of the railroad situation 


as it affects railroad securities by 
George C. Holmberg, treasurer of 
Northwestern National, Saturday be- 
fore the White & Odell agency at Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Holmberg emphasized the tre- 
mendous part which transportation 
plays in the modern economic world 
and the indispensability of the rail- 
roads in the transportation scheme, a 
fact which is only partly evidenced by 
their importance in the matter of 
national defense, by the employment 


they provide, by their huge contribu- 
tions to public undertakings in the form 
of taxes, and in innumerable other di- 
rections. Their function is recognized 
as so essential to the public welfare 
that the Government itself has seen fit 
to exercise control over operations. 
Those painting # gloomy side of the 
picture, he said, refer to the heavy 
restrictions under which railroads oper- 
ate and which do not permit them to 
increase rates or decrease wage scales 
without approval of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, or in many 
cases to fortify themselves against 
business depression. Other unfavor- 


able factors widely publicized are the 
unrestricted other competitive forms of 
transportation which cut into railroad 
income. 


Favorable Factors 


In presenting the offsetting favor- 
able factors, Mr. Holmberg’s com- 
ments were to the effect that the un- 
favorable factors do not destroy nor 
lessen the need for the maintenance 
of an industry so essential as railroad 
transportation nor are they problems 
which are not subject to satisfactory 
solution. We pointed out that it now 
appears that public opinion has crys- 
tallized in the direction of removing 
some of the burdensome restrictions 
on railroad operations, and referred 
to the recent authorization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission permit- 
ting an upward adjustment of rates, 
also to indications that reasonable wage 
reductions will be effected, and also 
referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s annual report to Con- 
gress, which contains a recommenda- 
tion that provision be made for an 
impartial and authoritative investiga- 
tion to determine whether and to what 
extent motor, water and air carriers 
operating in competition with the rail- 
roads are receiving direct or indirect 
aid amounting to a subsidy, with a view 
toward the correction of this situation 
and the placing of competition on a 
just and equitable basis. One other 
recommendation, he said, related to the 
outright appeal of the present recap- 
ture clause under which the railroads 
operate, all of these things pointing to 
ultimate relief of some of the present 
railroad troubles. 

“It is particularly significant that, 
notwithstanding the severity of the 
business depression and cumbersome 
restrictions, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has advised the President 
that but 16 per cent or 17 per cent 
of the railroads are not now earning 
their fixed charges, and these figures 
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include many roads which are constitu- 
ent lines in various systems and are 
in a position to be assisted by the 
system lines,” Mr. Holmberg said. He 
gave it as his opinion that this per- 
centage is no higher than holds true 
in other businesses in these times, and 
also pointed to the ability of the rail- 
roads themselves to assist the weaker 
systems through a period of temporary 
low earnings by a proposal to set up 
a fund of their own of $100,000,000 
for the purpose of extending credit to 
railroads where it may be needed. 


No Cause for Alarm 


He considered it significant that the 
railroads themselves do not appear to 
show the same concern over competition 
of the various other forms of trans- 
portation that seems to be in the public 
mind, but, on the contrary, are making 
rapid strides in adapting these other 
forms of transportation to their own 
use and increasing their efficiency. He 
pointed out that while private auto- 
mobiles have undoubtedly cut into rail- 
road income, they heve not been with- 
out their compensating factor in the 
freight traffic they have produced. 
Railroads are not only hauling auto- 
mobiles themselves and the materials 
from which they are manufactured and 
which are used in their operation, but 
a great many other items of freight 
created through the developments the 
automobiles have brought about. 

In referring to comments heard now 
regarding the railroad situation, which 
are very similar to comments which 
were current during the depression of 
1920 and 1921, he expressed the view 
that while railroad earnings have prob- 
ably more sharply declined during the 
present depression, railroads are never- 
theless in better position in many other 
respects than when they were turned 
back to their owners after their war- 
time operation by the United States 
Railway Administration, from which 
they emerged physically impaired with 
burdensome debts and disorganized 
forces. “We have seen them recover 
from their condition then and through 


their operating economies rehabilitate 
themselves physically and financially in 
most cases, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions placed upon them,” he said. 

Mr. Holmberg pointed out that just 
as there are strong industrial concerns 
and weak industrial concerns, as well 
as strong railroads and weak railroads, 
so also are there various classes of 
railroad bonds of varying grades of 
quality, and that all railroad bonds 
must not be judged by nor classed with 
low grade bonds which have suffered 
severe declines in market price dur- 
ing the present depression. An analy- 
sis of underlying lines, even of rail- 
roads which have passed through 
receivership, will in most cases indicate 
that they are so strongly protected, 
not only by security but by earnings, 
as to make it inconceivable that holders 
of that type of bonds will ever be likely 
to suffer any loss on them if they are 
carried to maturity. 


Stabilized Values 


Because life insurance companies fol- 
low the sound practice of carrying their 
bonds at their amortized value, as the 
insurance laws of practically all the 
States permit them to do, the speaker 
emphasized they are not necessarily 
concerned with the fluctuating market 
prices of such bonds. This method as- 
sumes the bonds will be paid at par 
at maturity and each year the owner 
writes up or writes off proportionate 
amounts of discount or premium in- 
cluded in the purchase price of the 
bonds, so that by the time thé bonds 
miature they will appear on the books 
at par and will give the interest yield 
on the basis on which they are pur- 
chased. 

The speaker in closing his remarks 
cited, as examples, a number of cases 
of railroads which on the basis of even 
the sharply declined earnings of 1931 
will earn their fixed charges this year 
with a substantial margin to spare, and 
described in detail, as examples, several 
specific issues of railroad bonds, the 
strength of which no sound judgment 
can question. 








Getting the Most from Advertising 


Calendars 


Time Counters Should Justity Themselves 
by the Sales Load They Pull 


ALENDARS have been considered 
C worth while in the past because 
of the general publicity and ad- 
vertising value they offered to insur- 
ance companies and to agents. Per- 
haps many of them, in the past, have 
not been as valuable as they should 
have been. Some of them have been 
wastefully distributed—some not dis- 
tributed at all. How can 1932 calen- 
dars justify themselves by pulling a 
greater sales load? Here are a few 
suggestions: 
Red circle dates. When you deliver 
a calendar to a policyholder, point out 
to him it is a tool and reminder as well 
as a convenience, for you have circled 
in red certain dates. For example, his 
life insurance bargain day—the day 
the cost of insurance increases for him 
because of his change of age. For 
some the circle around the premium 
deposit day may be a convenience and 
a help to him in remembering to keep 
his insurance working for him. A red 
pencil makes your ¢alendar individual 
to him, and of greater value to him. 


“I Am Coming” 


Appointment makers. A _ successful 
plan is to circle a date on a small cal- 
endar or on a month torn from a cal- 
endar and to send it with a note: “I 
am coming to see you on the date 
circled. I have an interesting idea to 
discuss with you and I want to get 
some information.” One agent adds 
that he will deliver a complete calendar 
when he comes. 

Personal delivery. A group of agents 
were discussing the efficient use of cal- 
endars and all agreed that it was best 
to make personal delivery. An impor- 
tant little added touch was for the 
agent to carry with him a box of 
thumb tacks and actually to place the 
calendar on the wall, if his prospect or 
policyholder was willing. 

Offer another. Calendars have been 
successfully used in getting reference 
names, and _ additional prospects, 


through the offer to give another to a 
friend or acquaintance, and then get- 
ting information about the individual 
in the conversation which follows. 
Schools and institutions. Agents who 


By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 








What the calendar does: Gives 
publicity to you and your company; 
helps you to get new names; gains 
good will; makes prospect remember 
dates and appointments and aids 
you in keeping your birthday data 
complete and accurate. 








have large legible calenders to offer 
find that it is worth while to place 
them where many people will see them. 
Most school teachers want at least one 
large calendar in the school room. 
Large calendars are most acceptable 
for use in banks, offices with a consid- 
erable number of employees, factories, 
and institutions. A successful agent 
says he always makes a careful survey 
study of best places to put the limited 
number of calenders he has at his dis- 
posal, and that this study is well worth 
the time and thought it takes. 

Many new years. Calendars can now 
be obtained for delivery throughout the 
year. A portion will begin with Jan- 
uary, another with February, and so 
on. In such cases the agent will be 
able to note places from time to time 
where a calendar might well be, but 
which was missed in January. Pre- 
senting a new calendar on the first of 
another month often opens the way for 
a worthwhile contact. 


Remember Birthdays 


Collecting birthdays. An interesting 
little plan is to ask each recipient of a 
new calendar, while thumbing through 
it, to indicate his birthday, and then to 
enter it in a pocket notebook or to have 
the recipient sign his name on the 
proper place on a _ second calendar 
which the agent keeps. Building a 
birthday list seems exceptionally easy 
with the help of a gift calendar. 

The optimistic calendar. An agent 
developed a neat little presentation 
speech in which he forecast and pre- 
dicted that before the optimistic cal- 
endar he was presenting had been used 
up, “happy days would be here again.” 
He had a cheery message, and sug- 
gested the burning of 1931 psychology 
with the 1931 calendar. 





Selling the calendar. This season 
there may not be so many expensive 
gift calendars, and if tactfully done, 
attention can be called to that fact, 
and to the importance and value of a 
good legible calendar. If there are 
special features, such as data for the 
preceding year, or accompanying small 
ealendar blocks for the previous and 
the coming months these can be noted. 
There is no reason why a little bit of 
“selling” of the calendar itself is out 
of order. 


For the Agent 


Agent’s own use. On a large cal- 
endar of his company a _ successful 
agent kept a daily cumulative record of 
total calls, total interviews and total 
sales. This kept him on his toes with- 
out the use of a lot of bookkeeping. 
Many people who saw the calendar 
asked about the figures, and he found 
that salesmanagers and salesmen on 
whom he called were especially inter- 
ested. Presenting a tested idea with 
the gift made it seem a great deal more 
valuable. An agent who was about to 
discard a file of 1931 Spectators, after 
having clipped many ideas for his files 
and kit, conceived the idea of choosing 
certain little tips from The Spectator 
monthly calendar and pasting them on 
his own for 1932, in proper position— 
thus giving him double use of these 
suggestions. 

Follow-up. Keep a careful list of 
those to whom you present calendars, 
and notes of the data secured for use 
in future follow up. Sometimes if you 
fail to see your calendar on a subse- 
quent call you can tactfully inquire if 
it was taken home! One agent reported 
that his calendar reappeared on the 
wall after such notice. 

Why not, in conclusion, plan to make 
the calendar work harder for you? 
Giving publicity to your company and 
to you—helping get data about pros- 
pects, helping get new names, helping 
build good will, helping prospects re- 
member certain dates, helping build 
your birthday list, and in various other 
ways. Make the calendar pull its share 
of your sales load. 
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Stabilizing Estates 
Via 
Insurance Trusts 


By EDWARD M. McMAHON 


Second Vice-President, The Chase National Bank of N.Y. 


One of the most difficult problems frequently facing an 
executor or trustee is, “What disposition should be made 
of closely-held business interests?” At the death of an 
individual proprietor, a partner or a principal stockholder, 
there first occurs a shock to the stability cf the enterprise 
itself due to the loss of a “key” life. Further disturbance 
of stability is frequently introduced by the divergence of 
interests between the requirements and desires of the de- 
cedent’s family and those of the surviving active stock- 
holders, partners or employees. The surviving family 
wants,, first of all, a certain, steady, safe and reliable 
income. The stockholders surviving the decedent desire 
continued salaries for services rendered, maintenance of 
original invested capital and a satisfactory net income. 
The latter may feel that earnings should be “ploughed” 
back into the business rather than be paid out alike to 
active and inactive parties in dividends. In fact, the sur- 
viving active entrepreneurs may feel that they are indeed 
paying 15 per cent (in dividends) for the use of funds 
which in another form could be borrowed at 5 or 6 per 
cent. Finally, the rift between active and inactive parties 
may become so acute as to cause withdrawal through sale 
to outsiders. If active parties sell, the family may find 
itself associated with strange and even less satisfactory 


active management. If the decedent’s heirs sell to out- 


siders, the active survivors may find themselves controlled, 
or at least associated with, unsatisfactory co-workers. In 
either case, the market is usually narrow, being limited 
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Edward M. McMahon 


either to enterprises in the same line, to the surviving 
active parties or to the decedent’s heirs. 

For individual proprietorships the problem frequently be- 
comes one of liquidation. For partnerships, liquidation is 
required, the surviving partners being merely trustees for 
the purpose of winding up the business, unless other pro- 
visions have been made. Fundamentally, however, the 
problems, as faced by a business man during his lifetime 
are: 

1. In the event of my death, how can I assure to my 
family, the highest market value in cash for my in- 
terest in this business? 

2. In the event of the death of one of my associates, 
how can I assure to myself and to my surviving 
associates, the continuous and harmonious control 
and management of the enterprise? 

3. Is it possible for active parties in a business to pur- 
chase a decedent’s interest at a fair market value 
and yet effect such a purchase and sale with a mini- 
mum of withdrawals from personal financial re- 
sources? 


Answers to These Three Questions Found in 
Business Interest Liquidation Plans 


For convenience of illustration let us revert to Jones 
who, let us assume, has a $200,000 interest in a close cor- 
poration. He and his associates execute a Stock Purchase 
Trust, the essential elements of which are: 

1. A written agreement; 

2. An obligation to buy and sell; 

3. A method of valuation; 

4. A sinking fund to provide purchase price; 

5. A method of payment; 

6. A corporate fiduciary; 

7. Provisions for conservation of purchase price. 
Without going further into the details of this plan, let us 
observe (Fig. 4) the operation of the stock purchase plan 
by assuming the death of Jones. Two hundred thousand 
dollars of life insurance are paid to the corporate fiduciary. 
The corporate fiduciary acts essentially as an escrow agent, 
paying $200,000 in cash to the executor of the decedent 
and releasing the decedent’s shares, $200,000 of stock, to 
the surviving active stockholders. The executor of the 
decedent is able to pass the $200,000 in cash on to the testa- 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 


fancy and pursue with eagerness the phantoms 
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e The big problem before Life Insurance e The thing to do is to goto work to stop 
Companies today 1S the Conservation of it at the source —to save such contracts 


business already on the books. not yet written off. 


e The “race for volume” must wait. = 
e This is the business of Conservation. 


e Lapsation is the serious thing. 


e Conservation is a business; and a very 


e Policy loans and “the stampede to realize . 
y P highly specialized business at that. Con- 
even on the most sacred reserves of the ; 

servation has become a profession. Conser- 
family budget” are the root of the whole ! 
| vation campaigns are technical. Conserva- 
matter. Everybody knows it. Everybody 
arr tion experience is essential. 
admits it. 


e Loan spells lapsation. Lapsation usually ° You cannot set up a Conservation 


spells cancellation. department by passing a resolution or 


designating some official to such function. 


e The percentages are appalling. 


e Companies waiting for “something to * Consultation on the subject will prove 


happen” to cure the evil are due for a sad_ these things; and help you as it has 


awakening. helped others. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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How | Collect the Newspaper Dollars! 


(Concluded from page 5) 


wonderful city and I want to extend a 
hand of welcome. Call on me if I can 
be of the slightest of service.” 

One week later I met Mr. Ragan in 
person. He was all smiles. “Your 
letter was rather unusual, but I ap- 
preciated the words of welcome just 
the same,” he said, as we stepped into 
his private office. 

For some few minutes we talked of 
general topics, but before leaving I 
had learned the complete status of my 
new friend’s family. A contract of 
pay to replace lost earning power was 


prepared and submitted to him. The 
purchase was $10,150. 
“Read Me Carefully” 
Overhead the dark storm clouds 


growled and flashes of lightning lit up 
the near empty streets. Purchasing a 
late edition, I boarded an East End car, 
made, myself comfortable and as the 
rain beat against the window panes 
glanced over the day’s news. 

Near the bottom of the first page, 
prominent space gave the details of a 
night before attempted robbery. The 
news type seemed to jump out and say: 
“read me carefully.” The printed data 
stated that Mr. Rommel, after the mid- 
night closing of his brother’s drug 
store, walked across the street to a 
restaurant and in looking back saw a 
light burning in the basement. He re- 
turned and found a robber at work. 

The address was near my home and 
knowing that a stormy evening would 
mean a scarcity of trade, I stopped in 
te see the captor. 

Note the approach. 

“Mr. Stilson, I want to congratulate 
you,” and with a smile extended my 
hand. 

“For what!” answered a_ bashful 
looking boy of near age twenty-one. 


I told him because of his work the 
night before and then asked: ‘“‘As you 
grappled with the thief, just suppose 
he had used a belly gun. Then how 
seriously would your parents have been 
affected by your untimely loss?” 


W orthwhile Information 


For a moment the boy stood in 
thought and with half closed, dreamy 
eyes looking through the window an- 
swered: “I never thought of that, but 
then they would have had the $125 I 
save each year in the Building and 
Loan.” 

More worthwhile information could 
not have come my way. So I hurriedly 
acquainted Mr. Stilson with the advan- 
tages of a thirty payment life policy. 
The replacement of a human life value 


was stressed. The boy was quick to 


see the point and purchased $2,000, 
naming his parents as joint bene- 
ficiaries. 


Unknowingly, the newsboy had sold 
me a sale. 

From the society columns of an evening 
paper I learned that Lieutenant Strong 
of West Point and former center of 
the army football team was to be mar- 
ried immediately after graduation, and 
would then take his bride to a military 
post in Texas. Also that his two 
brothers and mother were planning to 
attend the wedding. 


A Brother Act 


The city directory showed the 
Strong brothers were owners of a 
printing establishment and a rating 
firm told me of their assets and prob- 
able buying power. 

After their return I called and used 
this approach: 

“You are a brother of Lieutenant 
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Strong, who plaved center on the army 
football team last year.” 

“Yes.” 

“He was a wonderful player. I un- 
derstand he was recently married and 
should he be bringing his bride home 
before being assigned to his company, 
I would like to meet him. I wanted to 
discuss with him the advantages that 
life insurance has over other forms of 
contractural estates.” 

Both brothers showed an interest and 
wanted to know the advantages that 
life insurance had over other forms of 
property. They were the ones I 
wanted to talk with and the interest in 
a brother and the approach had aroused 
an interest. One purchased a contract 
—the other is interested and both have 
expressed a desire for business protec- 
tion. 










































Six Typical Cases 


Now you have read the approach and 
results from six cases of newspaper 
soliciting. A total of sixteen sales for 
a volume of $46,650. The number of 
examples that might be quoted is end- ° 
less, but the real profits are earned 
from the many established endless 
chains. 

Each printed edition represents a 
clearing house of news. The active 
community is on parade before the 
reading eyes of the underwriter. The 
reporter seeks out varied bits of in- 
formation and leaves the selection of 
usable items to you. 

Note the statement of a prominent 
junior executive: “Many commercial 
firms have written to me and sought 
my trade, but you are the only life in- 
surance man who took notice of my pro- 
motion.” 

And need I rewrite: 

“Oh, where are those hidden dollars 
tonight, 

The ones 
years?” 


I have missed all these 





Stabilizing Estates via Insurance Trusts 


(Concluded from page 11) 











mentary trustee for proper investment which enables the 
decedent’s family to receive an income with a minimum of 
speculation. The executor’s and trustee’s problem is much 
simplified in the planning of trust investments, because it 
receives new capital. The surviving stockholders, on the 
other hand, are able to continue the business with mini- 
mized possibility of discordant influence which may arise 
from the inactive stockholders left by the death of the 
decedent. 

Aside from the above advantages to the surviving stock- 
holders, they may have been able to purchase the decedent’s 
interest at a substantial discount. Assuming that the aver- 
age net annual deposit to the life insurance sinking fund 
was $6,000 for $200,000 of life isurance, even if Jones 
lived for 20 years, since the total deposits were only 
$120,000, they would receive an interest valued at $200,000, 
representing purchase at a discount of 40 per cent. 
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How to Select Plans for Estate Stabilization 


Since not all of these plans discussed above may be of 
practical application for each estate, each individual situ- 
ation must be analyzed. In many instances, where discre- 
tion is not necessary or possible, as far as the life insurance 
elements of an estate are concerned, the income options 
may be preferable to and more practical than life insurance 
trusts. Testamentary trusts may not be advisable in some 
instances. Business interest liquidation plans may not be 
desirable or feasible. Every estate owner should consult 
with his attorney, his underwriter and his corporate fiduci- 
ary in order to design and execute estate plans best suited 
to solve his specific probleras and to satisfy the require- 
ments of himself and those of his family for the attain- 
ment and maintenance of what in their definition constitutes 
financial independence for them. 
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STRIKING and dramatically con- 

ceived farewell to 1931 comes from 
the pen of Vernon L. Thompson, vice- 
president and sales manager of the Mid- 
west Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. Writing in the company’s agency 
news letter, Mr. Thompson visualizes a 
mass meeting of the life insurance fra- 
ternity of the nation with Old Man 
1931 addressing the gathering. Space 
does not permit reprinting in full the 
remarks of this late and most unpopu- 
lar character, but the following para- 
graphs contain the gist of his advice to 
members of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 


* * * 


ea) N spite of the severest depression 
in the history of the United 
States, I have seen American citizens 
purchase from you sixteen and one-half 
billions of new life insurance which is 
above the annual average of the past 
eight most prosperous years in the his- 
tory of the nation. In this time of 
widespread human need, I have seen 
American life insurance companies dis- 
tribute to policyholders and beneficiaries 
the stupendous sum of two billion six 
hundred million dollars. 
+ 7 + 

“I have put life insurance and life 
insurance men through the fire of ad- 
versity, and your institution sits today 
upon a throne of public confidence and 
public appreciation never before occu- 
pied by any business in the history of 
the world; I have answered more of the 
objections to life insurance than all of 
you could answer in a thousand books, 
and, in calling upon your institution to 
fulfill unprecedented need, I have dem- 
onstrated the value of your service 
more clearly than you could ever do 
with pad ee pe po I have taken the 
public mind off of your little quibblings 
about net cost and dividend estimates 
and policy frills, and have directed it 
forcefully to the basic values of secu- 
rity ‘and protection and thrift. Where 
you have forgotten to teach men what 
life insurance is for, I have shown them 
in pictures they cannot forget. 


“With this priceless heritage I leave 
you a responsibility, an opportunity, 
and a challenge. Men all about you to- 
day need life insurance more than at 
any time in this generation. 

. * * 

“There are few of your neighbors 
but that have seen their property es- 
tates shrink in value and the income 
from many of their securities sus- 

nded. Your profession, gentlemen, 

olds an absolute and non-transferable 
monopoly on the only remedy for this 
situation. The challenge that confronts 
you is the same that confronts a physi- 
cian in the midst of an epidemic. 
* * + 

“The opportunity in life insurance, 
after 1931, is not primarily to sell, but 
to serve, and to believe an ancient adage 
that “He profits most who serves best.” 


Life Insurance 








teases E. Thayer 


who for the past four years has been 
the executive assistant, group depart- 
ment, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, at 
the home office in New York, has re- 
signed to associate himself with Pros- 
ser & Homans, well-known general 
agents of the Equitable at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


* * x 


L te Underwriters 
will find the week of January 18-23 
a particularly appropriate time to 
throw the production machine into 
high and gain impetus for the race 
down through the months to come. 





This is Thrift Week and 
Thursday, January 21, is Life Insur- 
ance Day. Albert G. Borden, chair- 
man of the life insurance committee, 
has outlined plans for intensified par- 
ticipation in the thrift movement 
through life insurance and the day 
should be an outstanding one. Sen- 
ator Capper, Senator Wagner and 
Merle Thorpe, are three nationally 
known leaders who will take part in 
the radio broadcasting featuring life 


insurance on that day. 
* * * 


National 








A volume of 


more than eighty millions—$81 ,331,- 
998, to be exact, was written by the 
field force of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society during “All Pro- 
ducers Week” recently celebrated by 





OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 








the company. Applications number- 
ing 16,650 were showered upon the 
desk of Vice-President. Klingman 
with a record-breaking percentage of 
agencies and representatives partici- 
pating in the big drive. 


* * * 


Max Hemmendinger, 


Newark agent for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, wrote 
$1,430,500 of paid-for business dur- 
ing 1931, winning the distinction of 
being the company’s leading producer 
in point of volume. 

In addition, Mr. Hemmendinger 
placed $325,000 of paid-for business 
in other companies, where amounts 
exceeded the Mutual Benefit limits of 
insurance on individual lives. The 
total insurance was placed on 38 
lives. Mr. Hemmendinger has repre- 
sented the Mutual Benefit for 14 
years and was formerly a pharmacist. 


* * * 


Senn excellent 
selling arguments are contained in 
the inheritance claim of the State of 
Missouri against eight of the heirs 
of the late Ehrhardt Franz of St. 
Louis. Not only does this unusual 
case prove the absolute necessity for 
life insurance to provide ready funds 
for the payment of inheritance taxes, 
but it also demonstrates how sound 
physical estates may dwindle under 
the most competent of management 
due to general business conditions. 

The eight heirs who are defendants 
in the case inherited two-thirds of 
188,333 1/3 shares of the estate’s 
holdings in Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine stock, and the State is basing 
its tax claim on the market value of 
the adding machine company stock 
as of 1930 or $48 a share. It is 
claimed that the stock now has a 
market value of but $12 a share or 
$2,260,000 for the shares in question. 
This is just one-fourth of the valua- 
tion on which the State is attempting 
to collect tax. 
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ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Modern Woodmen | 
Continue Rate Fight | 









Continental Life Con- 
tinues Disability 


President Ed Mays of 
the Continental Life In- 
surance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has informed 
agents of the company 
that while it will continue 


Courts Cannot Rewrite 
Contracts, Judge Rules 





' ; say 
Dissenting Opinion on | 


Prohibitive Writ Gives | 


Missouri Supreme Court Decision Favoring Life 








Minority New Hope 





A dissenting opinion in the 


Modern Woodmen rate case, | 
in which the Illinois Supreme 


Court recently issued a writ 
of _ prohibition forbidding | 
lower courts of that State | 
from taking any further ae- | 
tion in the matter, was filed | 
at Springfield, Ill., Dec. 30 by | 
Justices Norman L. Jones 
and Warren H. Orr. 

Justice Jones takes the po- 
sition that the decision in the 
Modern Woodmen rate case 
was not a Supreme Court de- 
cision, but merely a lower 
court ruling affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. He held that 
to all intents and purposes it 
remains the decision of the 
lower court, and that conse- 
quently the writ of prohibi- 
tion issued by the Supreme 
Court is out of place, since it 
should be applied only to acts 
of the higher court. 

The writ of prohibition was 
the first of its kind issued by 
the Illinois Supreme Court in 
one hundred years. 

The minority stockholders | 
of the Modern Woodmen who | 








to write income disability 
benefits, the selection com- 
mittee will grant such 
coverage to only the best 


type of risks. Agents 
have been cautioned 
against stressing these 


benefits in selling life in- 
surance. They are urged 
to add the income disabil- 
ity protection only where 
it is absolutely necessary 
and on types of risks that 
are first class in every re- 





spect. 








are fighting the new rates up- 
held by the Supreme Court 
have filed notice they will 
ask the Supreme Court for a 
rehearing. 


Suit for Back Taxes 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 4. 
—A test suit to collect $95,- 
000 in insurance taxes due 
for the five years since 1926 
will be filed shortly after 
the new year against 33 fra- 
ternal organizations operat- 
ing in Alabama, according to 
announcement by Charles C. 
Greer, State Superintendent 
of Insurance. 





from its home office. 


ate monthly premium 





PRUDENTIAL DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Record Breaking Total of $61,300,000 to 
Industrial Policyholders 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 4.—Dividends amounting 
to $92,700,000 were announced here today by 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amerca, 


Of this amount, $61,300,000 was apportioned 
for Industrial policyholders, or those whose 
premiums are paid weekly. This is the largest 
amount ever apportioned to the Industrial pol- 
icyholders of a life insurance company. 


For the holders of Ordinary policies, or those 
on which premiums are paid quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually, together with Intermedi- 


$31,400,000 have been provided. 


policies, dividends of 
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December Production 
Away Above Normal 





All Records Broken for Busi- 
ness Issued by Conn. 
Mutual 





Refreshing evidence that 
substantial sales can be made 
under present business con- 
ditions is contained in a 
statement just released by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which 
shows during December, 1931, 
$17,959,780 of insurance was 
issued. This compares with 
$11,413,998 during December, 
1930, and represents an in- 
crease of 57.35 per cent. The 
week of Dec. 17, when $4,- 
687,266 was issued, was the 
largest week in the history 
of the company, and Decem- 
ber itself exceeded the record 
of all other months since the 
Connecticut Mutual was or- 
ganized in 1846. 


For the past three months 
the issued business of the 
Connecticut Mutual has ex- 
ceeded the totals for the cor- 
responding months of 1930, 
which is indicative that more 
and more the American pub- 
lic is turning to life insur- 
ance in appreciation of the 
security and protection of- 
fered by this great financial 
institution. 

The Connecticut Mutual is 





closing the year 1931 with 


| more than $105,000,000 busi- 
| ness 


paid for during the 
year. 





Company Lays Down Sane Precedent for Inter- 
pretation of Life Policy Contract Provisions 


“Courts are without authority to rewrite con- 
tracts, even insurance contracts, although it may 
appear that in some respects they operate harshly 
or inequitably as to one of the parties; they dis- 


charge their full duty when 
they ascertain and give effect 
to the intentions of the 
parties, as disclosed by the 
contract which they have 
themselves made.” 

This is the forward step 
in judicial thought promul- 
gated recently by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court, Divi- 
sion No. 1, in deciding in 
favor of the International 


‘Life Insurance Company of 


St. Louis, Mo., a suit brought 
by August Prange and the 
Bankers Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., executors 
of the estate of George 
Henry Prange, deceased, to 
collect on four policies for 
$25,000 each and one for 
$12,500 taken out in April, 
1922. With interest, court 
costs, etc., the case involved 
more than $150,000. 

On April 28, 1922, Prange 
applied for $100,000 of insur- 
ance. Four non-participating 
policies of $25,000 each. The 
agent for the company, one 
Remmel, pointed out to 
Prange that his nearest 
birthday would be Oct. 5, 
1922, at which time he would 
be thirty-nine years of age; 
but that by predating the 
policies, or having them take 
effect prior to April 5, 1922, 
he could have the benefit of 
the age 38 years rate, and 
thereby save on premium 
payments $21 per year on 
each policy. 

On May 18, 1922, Rem- 
mel received the four policies 
issued to Prange. They were 
dated May 16, 1922. Accom- 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Compare These Pa rticipating Rates! 




















A Few of Our Endowment at Age 85........ $21.81 Endowment at Age 65....... $28.58 
Participating Economic Protector (Low Cost Retirement Income at Age 60.. 43.03 
Policies with | Whole Life) .............. 15.32 Retirement Income at Age 65.. 32.70 
Rates hea ag aaaiaiies Twenty Year Endowment.... . 42.76 
Per $1,000 RE 1. adindicecrd.c.» 16.58 Twenty Payment Life....... 30.04 
at | Preferred Modified Whole Life 19.70 Thirty Payment Life........ 24.30 

Age 35 Family Income, 20 Year Plan 27.31 Paid Up at Age 60.......... 26.44 


Also Attractive Annuities and Juvenile Policies 
A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization 


Write to F, A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents, for Details of Our Liberal 
Agency Contracts 


(juarantee Mutual Life Com any 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | | | | 


Omaha.Nebr. 














LET’S GO! 














SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Financial good health and an 
excellent business appetite 























Insurance in Force throughout 1931 have given The 

$375,243,870.00 Franklin a keen desire to tackle 
1932. 

Admitted Assets The resolution of the men who 

$69,614,164.99 founded the Company in 1884— 














“to create the best life insurance 
protection for policyholders that 





P ts 7s 

bag dgueg-H the earnest and undivided efforts 

Under Policy Contracts th ap 
of the Company can achieve”—is 


$64,693,228.23 renewed for 1932. 





THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 
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Industrial Agent's 
Outstanding Record 





Prudential Man Finds Pub- 
lic Receptive to Small 
Payment Insurance Plan 





The record of J. Cecil Ivey 
of the Birmingham office of 
the Prudential Insurance 
Company in selling industrial 
insurance and particularly to 
the business man was 
brought out at a recent meet- 
ing of the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Thomas J. Huey, Bir- 
mingham manager of the in- 
dustrial department, called 
attention to his achievement 
during the program dedi- 
cated to the industrial agent. 

During 1931 Mr. Ivey has 
written two groups with 
composite coverage for a to- 
tal of $260,000. He has also 
written two wholesale cases 
for a total of $31,000 and has 
paid for $103,000 worth of 
ordinary. He has had made 
a $132 increase in intermedi- 
ate business and a $35 in- 
crease in industrial. During 
November he wrote $93,000 
of ordinary and took 20 in- 
termediate and 79 industrial 
applications. 

Hard work was the big 
factor in achieving this re- 
sult, says Mr. Ivey. He puts 
in from 12 to 14 hours per 
day and has made as high as 
38 calls in one day, although 
his average is much less than 
this. He presents insurance 
from its safety and savings 
side and the ease with which 
premium payments may be 
made on the weekly or 
monthly plan. 

Mr. Ivey, who has been 
with Prudential since Au- 
gust, 1929, has been invited 
to address the Birmingham 
Life Underwriters at the 
January meeting on the sub- 
ject, “When Industrial Is 
Sold, How It Serves.” 





Managers Club Formed 

A life agency managers 
club has been organized at 
San Antonio, Tex., with 
Elmer Abbey as president, 
W. H. Childers as vice-presi- 
dent, and Claude Fuquay as 
secretary-treasurer. This is 
the second such club formed 
in Texas since President 
Matthew Brown of the State 
Association of Life Insurance 
Agents launched his plans for 
similar organizations in all 
cities of importance. The 





Sells H. & A. Business 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 
2.—The small volume of 
health and accident in- 
surance which the Royal 
Union Life acquired 
through merger with the 
Des Moines Life and An- 
nuity last June, has been 
sold to the Great Western 
Insurance Company of 
Des Moines. The Des 
Moines Life and Annuity 
acquired this health and 
accident insurance when 
it reinsured the Travelers 
Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis Nov. 
29, 1930. Premiums worth 
more than $100,000 were 
involved, it is announced. 

J. J. Shambaugh, presi- 
dent of the Royal Union 
Life, states that his com- 
pany has no health and 
accident department and 
does not care to enter that 
field, hence the sale. 











other was at Houston. 
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Myrick Production Over 
Thirty-Five Million 


The paid-for business for 
the Julian S. Myrick office 


of the Mutual Life Insurance jj 
of New York for the jj 


Co. 
month of December, 1931, 
was $2,554,616, as compared 
with $2,764,092 for 1930. 

For the year the total 
paid-for business amounted to 
$35,621,227, as compared with 
$42,723,403. 





Keffer’s 1931 Record 

R. H. Keffer, general 
agent of the A®tna Life In- 
surance Company at 100 
William Street, New York 
City, has announced that his 
agency paid for $2,338,862 
during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1931, as compared to $2,- 
204,545 for the month of De- 
cember, 1930. 

The total business paid for 
by this agency for the year 
1931 to Jan. 1 was $25,830,- 
302, as compared to $35,195,- 
893 for the same period in 
1930. 





Life of General Scott 
Major General Hugh L. 
Scott, retired, formerly chief 
of staff of the United States 
Army, was the subject of a 
biographical sketch given 
over the NBC-WJZ network, 


Tuesday, Jan. 5, by Frazier || 
Hunt, war correspondent and || 


author, speaking under the 
auspices of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 
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i NEW YORK LIFE 
| IS 

i ON THE AIR 
‘i | HOUSANDS of congratu- 
4 latory letters about our radio 
¥ programs have been received. 
‘ The purpose of these broadcasts 
H is primarily to promote the con- 
4 servation of insurance; and the 


4| Company hopes that life insur- 
ance, in general, as well as the 


4 ~New York Life will benefit. 


The agents of all companies are in- 
vited to tune in on our programs 
every Tuesday evening on 
any of the following 


stations: 

9:30 Eastern Time.... New York ...... (WJZ) 
« ws Xg ok ES oon dees (WBZ) 
« = - .. Springfield ...(WBZA) 
- “ e ..- Baltimore ....(WBAL) 
a * * . Richmond ....(WRVA) 
“ “ “ .- Rochester .... (WHAM) 
” = - .» Cleveland ....(WGAR) 
* e - .. Pittsburgh ....(KDKA) 
* " ” 2, CO (WJR) 
- * _ . Cincinnati ....(WLW) 

8:30 Central Time... . Chicago ...... (WENR) 


“ “ “oe 


. Reson City ... CWREN) 
- Council Binffs, Ia. 
(KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


3} 51 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JAMES F. MALONE a 
b 
LEADING THE RELIANCE If the Reliance Sales Organization needed a “‘pace-maker,” it certainly b 
NATIONAL SALES OR. 2° one when James F. Malone, Reliance General Agent at Pittsburgh, k 
GANIZATION IN 1931 signed his contract on February 1, 1930! In less than two months, he on 
* qualified double for the Havana Convention, and in his third month - 
AS HE DID IN 1930, became the leading Reliance producer . . . a position he has held con- 
JAMES F. MALONE HAS tinuously ever since! During his first eight months, he paid for more ¥. 
SET UP NEW RELIANCE than $1,000,000 of insurance . . . 69 cases, ranging from $1,000 to 
$75,000! In 22 months, he has won a Reliance Gold Watch, represent- 
SALES RECORDS DUR- ing 52 weeks of consistent production, and has a perfect record for é 
ING HIS 22 MONTHS the second one, with only two months to go! So far he has never failed ti 
WITH THIS COMPANY! ‘0 sell at least one Reliance policy every week . . . and his average is w 
better than fwo! His first year’s production amounted to $1,389,675 of 
. a new Reliance record! With more than a million dollars paid for Ps 
in 1931, Mr. Malone is certain to hang up a still higher record by February 
1, 1932, his second anniversary! Although he has been with Reliance q 
less than two years, Mr. Malone has been selling insurance since 1914. sh 
He possesses in abundance the things that make an outstandingly success- és 
ful insurance salesman. He knows insurance. He is an indefatigable f 
worker. We makes friends easily . . . and holds them, being blessed 7 
with a radiantly genial personality. And into his salesmanship he puts his 7 
heart as well as his brain! Reliance salutes James F. Malone, whose splen- Li 
did record has crowned him “King” of Reliance Life producers! More cu 
power to you, Jim! 
TH 
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“You don’t have to specialize on $100,000 cases to become a million- “THE ONLY SECRET 
dollar producer,” says James F. Malone. “I get as much pleasure out OF SUCCESS THAT I 
of writing a small policy for a salaried man or an industrial worker, who KNOW,’’ SAYS MR. 
really needs insurance protection for his family, as I do out of writing MALONE, “IS SELECT- 
a “big” case for some one who wants to protect his financial interests. ING A GOOD COMPANY 
I try to sell insurance where it is needed, regardless of the amount. AND THEN WORKING 
WITH ALL ONE’S MIGHT 
TO SELL INSURANCE 
WHERE IT IS NEEDED.” 








“In my opinion, the choice of a good company has a great deal to do 






with an insurance salesman’s success. I joined the Reliance Sales Force, 












after giving due consideration to the possibilities of other companies, 





because it is widely known in Pittsburgh, where I operate . . . is directed 





by men at the head of large financial institutions in Pittsburgh, who are 





known and respected . . . and because there is no question regarding the 





soundness of the Company and its policies. And, today, after nearly 





two years of continual effort for Reliance, I know better than ever that 






my choice was wise! 











“I find a wonderful spirit of enthusiasm in the Reliance Sales Organiza- “THERE’S A WONDER- 
tion that is contagious. And it is based on Reliance’s splendid policies, FULLY CONTAGIOUS 
which cover every insurance need, and the Reliance Home-Office policy SPIRIT OF ENTHUSIASM 
of consideration for, and the most liberal cooperation with, every Reliance [IN THE RELIANCE SALES 
underwriter. ; ORGANIZATION.” 











“Tt is highly fitting that progressive, enthusiastic, result-getting men 


should be attracted by a company, which through its progressive policies 





and its never-say-die spirit has in less than 30 years established records 





=~, 





of growth never equalled among the more than 200 American life- ne 
Se 


insurance companies. If we folks on the firing line do our part, Reliance \ ee] SS a) 
v 4 





Life will constantly be making new records of growth, service and incal- { 


culable benefit to the nation and its people. I want to do my share.” 





FARMERS BANK 


BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 
New Conservation Aid 





To Keep Accurate Account 
of Individual Agent's 





Lapse Record 
The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


plans to furnish each gen- 
eral agent with a report ev- 
ery four months showing 
lapses charged to each of his 
full-cime agents. These re- 
ports will be based on lapses 
which include only those poli- 
cies on which two full pre- 
miums or less have been 
paid. 

These reports of individual 
agents’ lapses will enable the 
general agent to determine 
immediately the amount and 
number of such terminations 
that each agent has contrib- 
uted to the general agency’s 
total. At the close of each 
year when individual lapse 
rates will be computed, the 
performance 


Prescott W. Eames Joins 
State Mutual 


The State Mutual of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has appointed 
Prescott W. Eames general 
agent, with headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Eames 
is widely known because of 
his unique visual sales ser- 
vice which is now being used 
in a number of the more 
prominent companies. 


Union Labor Life 


Matthew Woll, president of 
the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, reports that 
the company has added the 
Chicago Plumbers’ Local No. 
130 to its growing list of 
group policyholders. There 
are approximately 3000 mem- 
bers in this local. 


agency and the general agent 
can be determined. 

The reports will not only 
offer an unusual opportunity 
to improve the structure of 
the company’s agency organ- 
ization throughout the coun- 





of every man| 


try, but will also enable the 
home office to analyze the 


can be accurately measured. | work of all full-time agents 


From a consideration of his 
lapse rate 
record, his 


value to 


| 


in a more thorough manner 


and production | than has ever before been at- 
the | tempted. 





Northwestern Nat’l 
Annual Statement 





Period Marks Company’s 
Most Satisfactory Year, 
Declares President 





Again first in the field 
with its detailed annual fig- 
ures as has been its custom 
for several years past, North- 
western Nationa! Life of 
Minneapolis released its 47th 


annual statement on New 
Year’s Day. 
The company closed the 


year showing most satisfac- 
tory gains all along the line, 
as the following table dis- 
closes: 


Insurance outstanding, 
now 
New paid-for business 
during year 
Assets, now 
Gain in assets during 
year 


$360,223,946 


66,982,515 
45,920,327 


3,907,655 


Contingency reserve... 1,000,000 
Profits for distribution 

to policyholders .... 2,310,935 
Surplus to policyholders 

(inel. capital) ..... 2,751,882 

The company’s insurance 
outstanding increased from 


approximately $350,000,000 a 
year ago to its present total, 
$360,223,946, a most substan- 
| tial gain for 1931. 

The $66,982,515 new paid- 
for business produced during 








the year represented a de- 


crease of only 7 per cent 
from 1930. Among the agen- 
cies which showed an in- 
crease over 1930, the White 
& Odeli agency of Minneapo- 
lis, the company’s home State 
agency, led with a produc- 
tion of over $16,000,000 for 
the year, representing a gain 
of more than 13 per cent. 

In 1931 Northwestern Na- 
tional paid $2,097,432 to 
beneficiaries of deceased pol- 
icyholders and $4,130,602 to 
living policyholders, making 
a total of $6,228,035 paid 
policyholders and _benefici- 
aries during the year and 
bringing the total paid since 
organization to $56,281,663. 

“In view of general condi- 
tions prevailing during the 
year just closed, and in the 
light of the company’s rec- 
ord as disclosed by the finan- 
cial statement, I r@gard 1931 
as Northwestern National’s 
most satisfactory year,” O. 
J. Arnold, president, de- 
clared. “A gratifying fact 
which becomes apparent upon 
analysis of the statement is 
that 43 per cent of the com- 
pany’s assets are in cash, 
U. S. Government bonds, and 
other readily marketable 
high-grade securities.” 




















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$10,000,000.00 in claim payments since 1901 


For Details Write to 


MONARCH 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wider Fields—Bigger Opportunities 


The new and greater MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
formed through the merger of the two Monarch Companies is pleased to 
announce plans for expansion which include the acceptance of all suitable 
risks in the open, or non-fraternal, field. 

Organized August 15, 1901, the Monarch Accident Insurance Company, 
which has consolidated with its running mate, the Monarch Life Insurance 
Company, has had an unusual record of growth. It has been a leader .in 
the field of Non-Cancellable accident and health insurance and is one of 
the few companies to show substantial premium gains in 1930 and 1931. 


The new Company will enter the open field with over fifteen million of 
life insurance in force and eighty thousand accident and health policy- 
holders. Active development will be carried on in thirty-one states, with 
special emphasis on the eastern and north central districts. 
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Gain in Production 
For Last Quarter 





Phoenix Mutual Life Also 
Shows Big Increase for 
December 





In the forefront of the 
financial news of the day ap- 
pears the impressive report 
of new life insurance issued 
during the last quarter of 
this year by the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford. Not only was 
the all-time record for the 
month of December shattered 
by the incoming flood of ap- 
plications, but in volume of 
new business for the final 
quarter, the company ex- 
ceeded its sales for the same 
period of 1930 by approxi- 
mately 7 per cent—a gain of 


nearly $1,500,000 of insur- 
ance. 
When the registration of 


new insurance was officially 
closed for the year, it was 
found that $23,179,000 of in- 
surance had been added dur- 
ing the last three months, as 
compared with $21,810,000 in 
the last quarter of 1930. Of 
particular interest was the 
fact that the volume of busi- 
ness in December exceeded 
by a considerable margin the 
best previous December in 
the eighty-year history of the 


company. 
Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice-president in charge of 


sales, attributed the decided- 
ly upward trend of business 
to several causes. Among 
these was the fact that the 
company now has the largest 
number of full-time field rep- 
resentatives in its history, 
having added steadily to its 
organization during the past 
two years when it could offer 
permanent, gainful employ- 
ment to capable men previ- 
ously engaged in less stable 
lines of business. 

Other factors 


were the 








Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


EXCLUSIVE 
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Bankers Life Business for 
December 


According to B. N. Mills, 
secretary, the Bankers Life 
Company, of Des Moines, 
shows for its December net 
paid business $8,059,638. It 
was the largest month’s vol- 
ume in 1931. 


The Des Moines agency, 
with a production of $295,- 
500, was first in Iowa and 


Mills says that the total 
year’s business will 
90 million dollars. 


The Cedar Rapids agency, 
with a production of $2,779,- 
100 for the year, was first 
in Iowa and third in the 
United States. The Des 
Moines agency, with $2,696,- 
550, was second in this State 
and fourth in the entire 
country. Bankers Life offi- 
cials declare the yearly rec- 
ord to be most gratifying in 


view of world-wide condi- 
tions. 
continuation of the com- 


pany’s program of national 
advertising without curtail- 
ment or diminution and the 
natural reward of public ap- 
proval which life insurance 
companies in general have 





earned through their demon- 
| strated strength and stability 
| during the recent period of 
| financial stress. 


fourth in the United States. | 


exceed | 


Nation Enjoyed Best 
Health Year in 1931 


Exceptionally Fine Records 
Have Been Made Dur- 
ing Depression 





NEw YorK, N. Y., Jan. 5. 
—The year 1931 was the best 
health year on record, ac- 
|cording to Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, third vice-president and 
statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 
who bases his unqualified 
statement on the experience 
of the millions of industrial 
| policyholders, insured by the 
| Metropolitan. In the past it 
|has been found that this 
large cross-section of the 
population of the two coun- 
tries gives an accurate index 
for the countries at large. 


“The death rate for 1931 
will either be the best on 
| record or approximately equal 
| to that of 1930, which repre- 
| sented the lowest mortality 
| previously recorded,” said 
| Dr. Dublin, “but even if no 
|improvement over 1930 is 
shown, we still consider it the 
outstanding health year be- 
cause of the continued good 
health of the nation in‘ the 
face of even more unfavor- 
able economic conditions than 
prevailed in 1930. In a few 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 





Promoted by Provident 
Mutual Life 


M. A. Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, announces 
the appointments of Mal- 
colm Williams as assis- 
tant manager of agencies 
and Ernest A. Farrington 
as agency assistant, as of 
Jan. 1. 

Mr. Williams has been 
agency assistant for the 
Provident for _ several 
years, and has had super- 
vision of the training of 
new agents. Mr. Farring- 
ton has also been very ac- 


tive in recruiting work, 
particularly in the col- 
leges. 














months when official figures 
will become available for the 
general populations of the 
United States and Canada 
they, too, will show that not 
only the insured but all the 
people have similarly enjoyed 
extraordinarily good health. 
Such a result is not only 
gratifying but very surpris- 
ing in a year characterized 
by severe economic depres- 
sion and by widespread un- 
employment. There is no 
evidence as yet that the pre- 
vailing distress has affected 
the health of the people.” 








a een 


——-- 








B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities. in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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Disability Change 


Effective as of Jan. 1, the 
Continental American Life 
Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., announces the 
following changes in total 
disability provisions and 
practices: 

The company will issue 
three forms of disability—1, 
waiver of premium only; 2, 
waiver of premium and % 
per cent monthly income; 3, 
waiver of premium and 1 per 
cent monthly income. 

The waiting period has 
been changed to six months. 
The waiver only benefit cov- 
ers disability occurring be- 
fore age 60 and premiums are 
waived for life or until re- 
covery. Income benefits cov- 
er disabilities up to age 55. 
In case of endowments all 
disability benefits cease upon 
maturity of contract but un- 
der whole life, limited pay- 
ment life and family income, 
the benefits continue until 
death or recovery. 

The 1 per cent income 
benefit will be issued to sal- 
aried and wage-earning men. 
The % per cent income bene- 
fit will be issued to others 
such as professional men, etc. 
Self-supporting, wage-earn- 
ing women will be accepted 
for waiver benefits at double 
standard rates. 

The income benefit will not 
be issued beyond age 50, nor 
the waiver beyond age 55. 
Limits will be $25,000 for 1 
per cent income benefit; $50,- 
000 for % per cent income 
benefit and $100,000 for the 
waiver only. Rates per 
$1,000 whole life at age 35 
are $27.07 with the 1 per cent 
income benefit, $25.59 with 
the % per cent and $22.33 
with waiver only. 


Sanford Wright Agency 
Opens in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 4.—An all day 
sales congress marked the 
formal opening yesterday of 
the new offices of the Stan- 
ford Wright Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. on the seventh floor of 
the First National Bank 
Building, Boston. Officials 
were present from the home 
office of the company in Phil- 
adelphia as well as insurance 
men from Boston and vi- 
cinity. 

J. Howard Jefferies, agency 
secretary from the home of- 
fices, extended the greetings 
of the company. 
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Court Cannot Rewrite Contracts 
(Concluded from page 15) 








panying them was a supple- 
mental application to be ex- 
ecuted by the insurance be- 
fore the delivery of the 
policies to him. 

The application was dated 
May 18, 1922, and it was 
executed by Prange on that 
date and the policies were 
delivered to him. In this 
supplemental application the 
insured stated: “I desire 
my policies to be dated April 
4, 1922. At his request Rem- 
mel wired the company for 
an additional policy for $12,- 
500. This policy dated May 
19, 1922, was issued subject 
to the same conditions as the 
other four policies to take 
effect on April 4, 1922. 

In the latter part of 
March, 1923, Prange told 
Remmel he would not have 
sufficient cash to pay the 
whole of premiums coming 
due on April 4, 1923, and re- 
quested him to ascertain 
whether the company would 
accept his notes in part pay- 
ment. The company ex- 
pressed a willingness to ac- 
cept $452.50 in cash and notes 
maturing July 4, 1923, for 
the balance. This offer Rem- 
mel communicated by letter 





to Prange on April 3, 1923. 
To this letter no reply was 
made but in conversations 
shortly thereafter Prange 
told Remmel he would take 
care of the matter prior to 
May 4, the end of the period 
of grace. He failed to do so 
and May 16, 1923, the com- 
pany by letter __ notified 
Prange that his failure to 
make the payments prior to 
May 4 had caused the policies 
to lapse and advised him to 
consult Remmel as to the re- 
quirements ffor reinstate- 
ment. Remmel about that 
time was advised by Prange 
that he was unable to carry 
so much insurance but would 
endeavor to have part of it 
reinstated later. He died on 


Sept. 26, 1923, without hav- | 
|ly or inequitably as to one 


ing made any payments on 
the policies other than the 
ones made at the time of 
their delivery. 

In bringing ihe suit the 
plaintiffs took the position 
that the contracts for insur- 
ance should not be deemed 
to have been made until the 
first premium was paid and 
the policies delivered. 

In finding for the defend- 
ants, the court said, in part: 








“The insured was a business 
man of large affairs; no 
fraud or deceit was prac- 
ticed upon him when he ac- 
cepted the policy on the 18th 
day of May, 1922, he must 
have known that for the pay- 
ment he was then making he 
was getting nothing more 
than term insurance for a 
term beginning on that date 
and ending April 4, 1923. 
Whether he was receiving an 
adequate consideration for 
the payment rested entirely 
with him. He may have con- 
sidered that the securing of 
the premium rate of age 38, 
by the predating of the 
policy, was more beneficial 
to him than a month and 
a half’s insurance. Whether 
it was or not is not within 
our province to determine. 
Courts are without author- 
ity to rewrite contracts, even 


| insurance contracts, although 


it may appear that in some 
respects they operate harsh- 


of the parties; they dis- 
charge their full duty when 
they ascertain and give effect 
to the intentions of the 
parties, as disclosed by the 
contract which they have 
themselves made.” 

The opinion was written 
by Justice William T. Rag- 
land and concurred in by all 
other judges of the division.: 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY—President 
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Continental American 
Continues to Progress 


Surplus Funds Increased By | 


$81,406; Assets Up 
Seven Per Cent 


Disregarding world-wide 
business depression and dis- 
turbed economic conditions 
generally, the Continental 
American Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Del., 
continued its march of prog- 
ress in 1931 and starts the 
new year with a most opti- 
mistic outlook. Surplus 
funds, over and above capi- 
tal and including a reserve 
of $295,507 for fluctuations 
in security values, mortality, 
etc., increased by $81,406. As- 
sets increased 7 per cent and 
are 14 per cent greater than 
the legal reserve and all 


other liabilities, a margin of | 


safety for policyholders more 
than twice as great as the 
average. 

Four new branch offices 
were established during the 
year. Insurance in force in- 
creased 4 per cent—a rate 
of increase more than three 
times the estimated average 
for all companies. Eighty- 
six per cent of the new busi- 
ness was in policies of $5,000 
or more, averaging from two 
to three times as much as the 
combined average for all 
companies. 

The investment position of 
the company is excellent. 
Farm mortgages amount to 
only 3.7 per cent of the as- 
sets. Stocks are valued at 
the market as of Dec. 31, 
1931. Mortgages on city 
properties are 35.9 per cent 
of assets; all such loans are 
within 60 per cent of a con- 
servative valuation and the 
bulk of them are guaran- 
teed, both as to principal and 
interest, by the strongest 
surety companies; and with 
the sole exception of one loan 
of $3,000, no interest is over- 
due. 


Analysis of the statement 
shows that the company con- 
tinues to majntain its out- 
standing position as one of 
the strongest life insurance 
companies of the country. 


Leaders for 1932 


N. Ison, Norwood, leads 
the Western and Southern 
superintendents in industrial 
and ordinary combined for 
the year and the leading 
agent is R. Weaver, Dayton. 
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Real Estate Loans for 1931 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 
4.—Real estate loans to- 
taling $158,227,249 were 
authorized by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance 
Company during the year 
1931. 

The loans were divided 
into three classes; dwell- 
ings and apartments, busi- 
ness and farms. Dwelling 
and apartment loans 
amounted to $89,391,770. 
They were divided be- 
tween 14,266 dwellings 
and 372 apartments and 
were made in cities and 
towns in approximately 





40 different States. The 
business loans amounted 
to $45,305,047. Farm loans 
amounted to $13,530,432 
and were scattered in 26 
States, the principal 
amounts being in the 
Middle West. 














Berkshire Life General 
Agents 





Berkshire Life Insurance 
|Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Howard I. Sie- 
grist as general agent for 
the State of Connecticut. Mr. 
Siegrist took charge of the 
company’s agency on Jan. 1. 

Byron C. Howes has been 
appointed general agent for 
Chicago. 





Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 

Life Insurance 











Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Charles E. Petillon, man- 
ager of the life department 
of the W. A. Alexander Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been 
appointed general agent of 
the company at Minneapolis. 
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Pan-American Names 
General Agents 


Appointment of three new 
general agents and managers 
for the Pan-American was 
announced this week by Ted 
M. Simmons, manager, United 
States agencies. 

Maynard Burrell, C. L. U., 
for eight years a successful 
general agent in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Sarasota, 
Fla., for twenty surround- 
ing counties. 

Houston S. McCrory, for 
two years field superintend- 
ent for another company in 
central Texas, has been ap- 
pointed district manager in 
twelve central Texas coun- 
ties, with headquarters at 
Waco. 

J. G. Richardson, former 
special representative of the 
Pan-American in Little Rock 
and Memphis, has received 
appointment as general agent 
in the Little Rock territory. 


Purchase Home Office 


The Universal Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Tex., has purchased 
a building in the downtown 
district for its home offices. 
The price paid was $52,500, 
President F. L. Euless said. 
The second floor is being re- 
modeled for the home of- 
fices and will be occupied this 
month. 





BE A SUCCESS 
BECOME A 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE AGENT 








Nothing 
Succeeds 
Like Success! 


The COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is success- 
ful because it offers CORDIAL COOPERATION and PERSONAL 
INTEREST both to its policyholders and to its agents. 


Our agents are successful because they have the full resources and 
experience of our Company at their command. 


Commonweactu Lire INs.Co. 
Louisviite, Ky. 
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National Representatives 


Will Start the Year Right 


This progressive company has sup- 
plied its selling force with— 


—a low premium participating policy 
suited to today’s purse 


—a policy of extra values for these 
days when the dollar buys more 


—a single deposit plan for those who 
are bringing money out of retirement and 
are seeking a safe place for its invest- 
ment. 


These are the tools to fit today’s needs 
that the National has supplied its repre- 
sentatives. Is it any wonder they are 
writing business? 


National Life Company 


118—1 1th St., Des Moines, Iowa 











Over 570,000 
People Protected by 
COLONIAL 


Policies 


The Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


All Good States—Affording 
Good Opportunities to Good Men 


This Is Your Chance to Make Good 


INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
Contracts for All the Family 


More Than 123 Million 


Dollars Insurance in Force 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 











Assets - - - - - - - $14,442,604 
114% of liabilities 
Liabilities - - - - - - 12,718,894 


Only 88% of assets 





Excess of Assets {Sirics ‘itecioo} $1,723,710 
14% more than liabilities 






New Insurance - - - - $20,066,682 
86% in policies of $5,000 or more 
Insurance in Force - - - $107,941,587 


305% as much as ten years ago 





| ment of the Company’s plans and objectives, grows a 




















| Planning for Success 
in 1932 


1932 lies before us, rich in its possibilities and bright 
with promise of better times and increased opportunities 
for successful accomplishment. 


At the threshold of this new year, Peoria Life agents 
look forward with assurance and confidence. They have 
the comforting knowledge that they are not left alone 
to struggle with their problems, overcome their diffi- 
culties, and work out their own salvation. The first 
outstanding event of the 1932 calendar is the series of 
agency conferences being held this month, in which 
every man takes an active part. Out of the contribution 
of ideas from each individual agent, and the announce- 




























unified, constructive program of the year’s work. 





Every Peoria Life agent has a hand in drafting this 
He is familiar with its details, its airgs, and 





program. 
his part in its achievement. He faces the future with 
| certainty and enthusiasm, a definite course charted be- 
fore him. For every month there is a clear-cut plan, 
something to stimulate and encourage his most produc- 
tive efforts, with his Company holding out a friendly, 
helping hand all along the way. 

























Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
Drops Fraternal Restrictions 


Consolidated Company Enters Open Field in Both 
Health and Accident and Life Production; Clyde W. 


Young Continues as Head of Merged Company 


MOST important step in the history of the 
Monarch Accident Insurance Company and the 


Monarch Life Insurance Company, of Springfield, | 


Mass., now consolidated to form a new corporation 
to be known as the Monarch Life [nsurance Com- 
pany, is the decision to drop the fraternal restric- 


tions under which the companies operated and write | 


participating life insurance 
and non participating acci- 
dent and health insurance in 
the open field. In the past 
the accident company wrote 
policies only on members of 
the Masonic fraternity and 
the life company restricted 
its insurance to Masons and 
to female members of their 
families. The consolidation 
of the two companies and the 
removal of the restriction re- 
garding those it will insure 
became effective on Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. 

The Monarch companies 
have an interesting record of 
achievement. The Monarch 
Accident Insurance Company 
was incorporated in Spring- 
field in 1901 under the name 
of the Masonic Mutual Acci- 
dent Company. In 1921 the 
mame was changed to the 
Masonic Accident Insurance 
Company and was incorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital 
stock. Three years later, on 
February 2, 1924, the name 


was changed to the Monarch | 


Accident Insurance Company. 

A charter was granted to 
the Monarch Life Insurance 
Company February 25, 1926, 
and it at once began opera- 
tions with the same field or- 
ganization as the accident 
company. 

Clyde W. Young, the presi- 
dent of both the former com- 
panies, is president of the 
merged company. His busi- 
ness career has been entirely 
devoted to the Monarch. He 
joined the Masonic Mutual 
Accident Company when a 
boy in 1904. To him and to 
Samuel W. Munsell, the 
first manager and president 
of the company, is due in a 
large measure the progress 
and success of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Munsell died in 1925 
and Mr. Young was elected 
president and when, the fol- 
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| unemployment, premiums in- 
creased $158,575. The follow- 
ing year the Monarch became 
a stock company for the pur- 
pose of widening its scope 
and to gain admission into 
many States having laws dis- 
criminating against mutual 
companies. Two years later 
the premium income was 
$900,730. The fol'owing year, 
1924, the present home office 
building on Maple Street was 
purchased. The organization 
| continued its healthy growth 
and at the close of 1928 the 
premium income was con- 
siderably over two million 
dollars and in that year the 
capital stock was increased 
to $300,000. For 1929 the 
premium income totaled $2,- 
343,302 and in the next year 





Clyde W. Young 


President, Monarch Life Insurance Co. 


lowing year, the Monarch 
Life was founded he became 
its president. In 1904, the 
year that Mr. Young joined 
the company, the Monarch 
gained admission into Rhode 
Island and established an 
agency at Providence and the 
year closed with 1143 policy- 
holders. 


By 1912 the annual prem- | 


ium income had _ reached 
$51,506 and the policyholders 
numbered 5237. As the years 
passed the Monarch entered 
State after State and added 
to the type of policies it is- 
sued. In 1920, for instance, 
which was a year of read- 
justment with depression and 


| gain in premium income was 
|over a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

In discussing the merger 
| of the accident and life com- 
panies President Young 
stated that it would not only 
provide the policyholders of 
both companies with the pro- 
| tection of larger assets and 
| surplus and a wider distribu- 
ition of liabilities, but it 
| would also make possible ad- 
| ditional economies in opera- 
tion, eliminating the need for 
| separate office, double sys- 
tems of records, duplicate 
printed materials and double 
|license fees in the various 
States. 
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He said that the real pur- 
pose of the merger is in 
preparation for a change 
from the restricted to an 
open field. The number of 
Masons is not increasing, he 
pointed out, and he said he 
believed that by selecting 
risks without regard to fra- 
ternal affiliations the agents 
would be supplied with a 
much wider field for pros- 
pective policyholders. He 
made it very clear that there 
would be no letting down oi 
tke bars, but that the com- 
pany would strive for the 
same selection in the open 
field as had been the case 
when the policyholders were 
restricted to Masons. 

The assets of the consoli- 
dated company will be ap 
proximately $2,600,000. The 
capital stock is $445,600. The 
new company has on its 
books $15,000,000 of life in- 
surance and approximately 
80,000 accident and health 
policyholders paying annual 
premiums of $2,750,000. It 
is licensed in 38 States and 
will continue its operations 
on the general agency sys- 
tem. For the year 1931 the 
company will show an in- 
crease in accident and health 
premiums of at least $150,- 
000 over that for 1930. 

It is stated that no per- 
sonal changes will be in- 
volved in the consolidation of 
the two companies. The an- 
nual meeting will be heid 
January 27 and the following 
officers will be retained until 
that date: President, Clyde 
W. Young; vice-president, 
Gurdon W. Gordon; vice- 
president, Charles H. Mun- 
sell; vice - president and 
agency manager, James W. 
Blunt; secretary, Carlton E. 
Nay; treasurer, Louis C. 
Clarke; assistant secretary, 
W. P. Underwood; assistant 
treasurer, Henry M. Graham; 
medical adviser, Dr. Fred F. 
Dexter. 

The board of directors 
elected by the stockholders of 
the consolidated company are 
as follows: Clyde W. Young, 
Charles H. Munsell, Gurdon 
W. Gordon, Fred A. Eldred, 
William E, Gilbert, Edwin A. 
Carter, Carlton E. Nay, 
Henry L. Bowles, Lyman 
Garland. 


District Managers Meet 


District managers of the 
Southland Life Insurance 
Company from Oklahoma and 
Texas were in Dallas recent- 
ly for a two days’ conference 
with company officials on 
plans for the next year. 
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HAVE known people who without 

looking at a watch or clock could 
tell within a minute or two what time 
it was at any period of the day or 
night. I have known others who, be- 
cause they knew they were right, dared 
to make such statements as: 

“Admiral John Leake died in 1720; 
the Thames and Severn rivers were 
joined by a canal November 19, 1789; 
Rochester, Minn., was badly damaged 
by a tornado in 1883, and Mr. Camden 
L. McLain, American vice-consul at 
Concepcion, Chili, on 11 a. m., Sep- 
tember 25, 1931, telegraphed to the 
State Department at Washington that 
complete quiet existed in Chili.” 

- * * 

UT most of us are not that way. 
Recently I had dinner at the home 
of friends I had not seen for a year or 
two. A young son of the family was 
there and in that offensively conde- 
scending manner people so frequently 

adopt to youth, I remarked: 

“Well, Dick, I presume you will be 
going to college in a year or two.” 
Good breeding and the fact that I was 
a guest probably prevented him from 
giving me a good sock in the jaw as in 
icy tones he replied that at that im- 
mediate moment he was a sophomore 
at Yale. 





* * x 


EQUENTLY some one comes into 
THe SPEecTATOR office or telephones 
or writes along such lines as this: 
“You had an article in THE SPECTATOR 
two or three weeks ago about the son 
of the president of an insurance com- 
pany in Connecticut or Massachusetts 
having been made the head of the in- 
surance committee in the house of rep- 
resentatives in the State legislature.” 
7 * * 
F course, it finally develops after 
painful and exhaustive researches 
in the files that what was probably 
wanted was an account printed in THE 
SpecTaTor eleven months ago which 
was headed “Commissioner’s Son 
Heads Senate Insurance Committee.” 
The State was neither Connecticut nor 
Massachusetts. 
a . 7. 
ARS AGO I used to drop in a sa- 
loon to get a glass of beer. The 
jovial bartender I had known in college 
days always said, “Well, how are you 
boys getting on out on the hill? I hope 
you are studying hard.” One day when 
I had been an alumnus for about ten 
years I said, “Do you think I’m still in 
college?” “Ain’t you?” he replied, very 
much surprised. 


Fire Insurance 





The only chicken thief 


insurance company in Michigan, our 
Michigan correspondent informs us, 
is no more. It was the Poultry 
Men’s Mutual Protective Association 
of Zeeland. Notice was recently filed 
with the insurance department of 
Michigan that corporate existence of 
the association had ended, by volun- 








tary act of the management, as of 
Dec. 15. Liquidation is to be pur- 
sued on a voluntary basis, it was in- 
dicated. An assessment has already 
been levied on the 200 or 300 mem- 
bers but only about 50, department 
officials have been informed, have 
paid the levy. The rates, it was found, 
were not based on sound actuarial 
practice, the field of business was 
found most limited, and a general- 
ly bad economic situation militated 
against success of the venture, con- 
ducted in connection with publica- 
tion of a poultry breeders’ magazine. 
* * ok 


The Continental Insurance 
Co., of New York, announces that 
in regard to the insurance of au- 
tomobiles against fire and theft it reg- 
istered an increase last month in the 
Eastern territory. The company says 
that it believes this is due not so much 
to increased motor car buying as to 
a tendency on the part of the local 
agents to place their business with 
companies that are members of strong 
underwriting groups. It is the opinion 
of the Continental that the 1932 
model automobiles being offered to 
the public represent the greatest 
values ever seen in the field. As a re- 
sult of an analysis the automobile de- 
partment of the company has made, 
an official of the company says the 





motor car manufacturers are present- 

ing the most attractive offerings they 

have ever placed before the public, 

and that their appeal to the eye and 

to the pocketbook is so strong that 

sales should be definitely stimulated. 
* x x 


Carefully prepared and 
artistically executed advertisements in 
magazines long ago proved their value 
to insurance companies as well as in 
other fields. The same is true of 
pamphlets and other material of a 
similar nature. An unusually attrac- 
tive set of folders issued by the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Association, of 
Camden, N. J., which were prepared 
by the Jerome B. Gray & Co., adver- 
tising, of Philadelphia, has recently 
been received at The Spectator of- 
fice. Each folder is printed in colors 
with a striking illustration on the 
cover and some special form of fire 
insurance, such as automobile, fine 
arts, windstorm, floater policy, per- 
sonal jewelry, fur floater policy, all 
risk silverware policy, personal effects 
floater policy, motor truck contents 
insurance, etc., is described in each 
pamphlet. The illustrations by no 
means tell the story of what the read- 
ing matter describes, but, rather, 
arouse the curiosity to find out what 
it is about. The writer of this para- 
graph, for instance, was struck by the 
black and yellow picture of a group 






“ 

of men, or robots, in geometric for- 
mation with the caption, “He Had 5 
Cents to Spend.” Looking inside, we 
found the further heading “Yet he 
stood in line for a long, long time 
before he spent it.” Then we read 
the article and learned what it was 
about. 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED LINES 


Formal Approval 
of Lincoln Merger 





Company Now Has Capital 
of $1,000,000; Officers 
Elected by Directors 





Formal approval on Dec. 
30, 1931, by Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York 
State, George S. Van Schaick, 
following the approval of 
the Director of Trade & 
Commerce of Illinois, official- 
ly completed the merger of 
the Chicago Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company with the 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, resulting 
in the Lincoln Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York 
having capital of $1,000,000 
and substantially increased 
surplus and reserves. 

Messrs. Blodgett and Wal- 
lin will continue in charge of 
the direct writing of the 
Lincoln as heretofore. The 
business formerly handled by 
the Chicago Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company will be 
carried on by the Chicago 
Fire & Marine Department 
of the Lincoln. 

The board of directors of 
the new corporation have 
elected the following officers, 





Favors June 30 Stock 
Valuation 














R. Leighton Foster 


Superintendent of Insurance 
of Ontario 








all of whom were officers of 
either the Lincoln or the 
Chicago Fire & Marine: A. 
_+ Tamblyn, president; 
Harold M. O’Brien, vice-pres- 
ident; Frederick O’Brien, 
vice-president; J. W. Co- 
chran, vice-president; T. B. 
Boss, vice-president and sec- 
retary; E. L. Mulvehill, 





treasurer. 








Urges Model Arson Ps 
Be Made More Drastic 


CuicaGco, Jan. 6.—Better 
judgment on the part of fire 
underwriters and more in- 
vestigation before granting 
individual lines of insurance 
will do much to reduce the 
number of fires in the coun- 
try, declared Frank E. Dono- 
hue, assistant fire attorney, 
of Chicago, before the II- 
linois blue goose on Monday. 
It was the first of a series 
of monthly luncheons. 

Mr. Donohue also argued 
for an amendment to the 
model arson law which will 
make the unmistakable evi- 





dence of gasoline or naptha 
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as a cause of fire, prima 
facie evidence of the guilt 





‘Canadian Companies to Use 
June 30 Values of Stocks 


Committee on Valuation of Securities Reports as to 
the Way Securities Shall Be Shown in Annual 
Statements for Year Ending December 31, 1931 


B 


A. DUGAL, superintendent of insurance of 
e the Province of Quebec, and R. Leighton Fos- 


ter, superintendent of insurance of Ontario, under 
date of December 31, 1931, have presented a report 
as the standing committee on valuation of securities 
of the Association of Superintendents of Insurance 


of the Provinces of Canada, 
in which they recommend 
that the values of bonds, de- 
bentures and stocks shall be 
fixed in respect of annual 
statements for the past year 
as follows: 
1. For bonds and debentures 
(a) held on Dec. 31, 1930, 
and not since disposed 
of and not in default 
or intrinsically depre- 
ciated since the said 
date, the market values 
as at Dec. 31, 1930; 
(b) acquired since Dec. 31, 
1930, and not in de- 
fault, the book values 
as at Dec. 31, 1931; 
(c) other than those men- 
tioned in (a) and (b) 
above, the market val- 
ues as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


2.For preferred and com- 
mon stocks 

(a) held on June 30, 1931, 

and not since disposed 

of, the market values 





of arson. He said this will 
make owners of places prove 
their innocence, rather than 
putting the burden of proof | 
of conspiracy upon the State. 
He declared that the arson 
law has facilitated the pros- 
ecution and conviction of 
persons accused of arson, but 
that it is difficult to prove 
the conspiracy feature. 

He also urged the fire in- 
surance companies promptly 
to cancel or reduce to a mini- 
mum their lines on vacant 
buildings. 





as at the said date; 
(b) acquired since June 30, 

1931, the book values 

as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


The two commissioners ex- 
plain that in paragraph 1 
the term “market value” does 
not mean the Stock Exchange 
quotation for a_ particular 
day. The expression “market 
values as at Dec. 31, 1931,” 


| they say, means the market 


values used in the annual 
statements as of Dec. 31, 
1930, and the expression 











“market values as at Dec. 31, 
1931,” means fair market 
value as determined by the 
committee on valuations. 

They also announce that on 
or about Jan. 15 a list of se- 
curities held by insurance 
companies with valuations 
thereof to be used in complet- 
ing annual statement blanks 
as of Dec. 31, 1931, will be 
published and distributed by 
the secretary of the associ- 
ation. 

At the fourteenth annual 
conference of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of 
Canada a_ resolution was 
adopted which stated that 
since it was desirable that all 
Provinces should prescribe 
the same basis of valuation 
of securities for use by in- 
surers in compiling annual 
statement blanks, the Quebec 
and Ontario Provinces were 
constituted the standing com- 
mittee on valuation of securi- 
ties with full power to de- 
termine the basis of valuation 
of securities. 





Kentucky Case Hearing 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 5.— 
The suit of Clell Coleman, 
State auditor, against the 
199 fire insurance companies 
which have increased the fire 
insurance rates in Kentucky, 
will be heard during this 
month before Circuit Judge 
H. Church Ford in this city. 


























LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world a) een and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more pees than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

“‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’”’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today. as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied. but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 











NEAL BASSETT. President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LLAEGER, Presiden MEA HN KAY. Vice Prestsen Fs es A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
. E. wo ° i t » Vice- . H. " ce-Presiden 
whe WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


. M i NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
CH AOHN” WAY View Precldeat’ A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


‘ sor RAY. * Vie Procidont A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Presid 
. H. ° HN . . H. . Vice-President 
ee ate iece se: Pree vELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ERS. Vice-Pres. al eo - S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pr 
, 'WE. President » & e ‘1 . . ° e- . » C. . Vice-Pres. 
. SOAR R. UNE. Vice-Pres. - $. A CCLURE: Rae JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 



































C. W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vico Pres. & G Guat Coensel” m2 VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill San F 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Sed, Ree Sy anon 
cir tr sg a eT —— 
JAMES SMITH = FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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Into Sussex Fire 





New Jersey Commissioner 
Approves; Under Con- 
trol of Eagle Fire 





The Commissioner of Bank 
ing and Insurance of New 


Jersey has approved the mer- | 


ger of the Essex Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Newark, into the 
Sussex Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark. Both the Es- 
sex and the Sussex have been 
under the control of the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., of 
Newark, for the past two 
years. The Ajax Fire and 
the Essex Fire companies 
were organized in 1927 by 
building and loan association 
interests at Newark, and in 
the following year the same 
interests organized the Sus- 
sex Fire. In January, 1930, 
the Eagle Fire interests 
bought control of the three 
companies and about six 
months ago merged the Ajax 
into the Essex. It is an- 
nounced that all officers and 
directors of the Essex and 
the Sussex will remain with 
the combined company. The 
president of the Sussex is 
Franklin W. Fort, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the 
Eagle Fire and United States 
manager of the Baltica In- 
surance Co., of Copenhagen. 

As a result of the merger 
the Sussex Fire has a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. Arthur H. 
F. Schumm has been vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of the Sussex Fire since 
it began business. 





To Study Texas Forms 

DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 4.—Be- 
lieving there is dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the forms 
now used in writing insur- 
ance in Texas, President 
Langham of the Texas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents 
has named George Dwyer of 
Wichita Falls chairman of a 
special committee to make a 
study of such forms and sug- 
gest changes needed. 


Thomas C. Baskette 

Thomas Cannon Baskette, 
for the past fifteen years dis- 
trict manager for the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company at 
Nashville, Tenn., died at his 
home Dec. 30, as the result 
of a heart attack which he 
suffered on the 28th in the 
downtown section of his 
home city. 
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Merger of Essex Fire | 


New Partners of Benedict & 
Benedict 


| Herbert C. Ashton, 
Thomas R. Duthie, L. Muck- 
| enfuss, Harold S. Smith and 
| Lloyd F. Bowne have been 
| admitted as partners in the 
| firm of Benedict & Benedict, 
|insurance brokers of New 
| York and Brooklyn, as of 
| Jan. 1. Mr. Ashton has been 
a solicitor with the Brooklyn 
| office of the firm for over 
twenty years. Mr. Duthie 
has been with the New York 
office over twenty years and 
ye charge of the casualty 


| department. Mr. Muckenfuss 
| has been with the New York 
| office over twenty years, and 


has charge of the fire depart- 
ment. Mr. Smith has been 
with the New York office over 





| over twenty years and has 
|charge of the casualty de- 


Annual Meeting of New York 
Underwriters Association 


The Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State will 
holds its annual meeting next 
Tuesday at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse. Following 
the annual meeting there will 
be a meeting of the newly 
elected executive committee. 
The present executive com- 
mittee will meet on the pre- 
ceding day as will also the 
farm committee. 


fifteen years and has charge 
of the marine department. 
Mr. Bowne of the Brooklyn 
office has been with the firm 





partment in Brooklyn. 





New Underwriters Created 
As a result of the mergers 


of companies managed by 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., of 
New York, new underwriters 
have been created to take 
care of the business of agents 
that have been affected by 
the consolidations as follows: 
The Globe-Equitable Under- 
writers and the Republic Fire 
Underwriters of the Globe & 


Republic Insurance Co. of 
America; the New York 
Equitable Underwriters of 


the American Equitable As- 
surance Co. and the New 
York Fire Insurance Co. and 


the Independence Under- 
writers of the American 
Equitable. 





Three standard windstorm 
policies for use in Texas have 
been promulgated. 
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Protection Since 1848 


Ohio Farmers policies have protected property owners through 
wars, panics, floods, tornadoes and other disasters since 1848. The 
same integrity, a greater strength and a wider ability to serve are 
characteristic of Ohio Farmers today. 


Agents, too, have found in the Ohio Farmers the adequate 
resources, intelligent assistance and cordial cooperation so necessary 
in building strong agencies. 

If you find that you need a company like the Ohio Farmers in 

your agency—one you will soon think of as an old 
rd | gm friend—one that has in the past stood shoulder to 
<9 shoulder with agents and will in the future—write to 


AUTOMOBILE Ris: 
Tyee the home office in LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 




















INSURANCE CO.-- LEROY, OQ 
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Court Confirms 
Moscow Fire Report 


Liquidation of ULS. Branch 
Under Way Since 1925 





An order by Justice Ernest 
E. L. Hammer, sitting at 
Special Term, Part 1, of the 
New York County Supreme 
Court, was entered in the of- 
fice of the Clerk of New York 
County, confirming the third 
report, audit and petition of 
George S. Van _ Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
as liquidator of the United 
States branch of Moscow Fire 
Insurance Company, of Mos- 
cow, Russia. The superin- 
tendent’s report covers the 
period from March 7, 1929, 
to Aug. 11, 1931. 

The United States branch 
of Moscow Fire Insurance 
Company was taken over for 
liquidation by the superin- 
tendant of insurance on Aug. 


8, 1925. It is one of five Rus- 
sian insurance companies 
which maintained United 


States branches here prior to 
1925, which, during that year, 
were taken over by the super- 
intendent of insurance for 
liquidation pursuant to or- 
ders of the Supreme Court. 
The Soviet Government of 
Russia in 1918 abolished the 
home offices of these com- 
panies and sequestrated their 
assets. 


Jersey City Office for General 
Adjustment Bureau 


The General Adjustment 
Bureau, of New York, has 
opened an office at 26 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, under 
the charge of Philip M. Win- 
chester, resident adjuster. 
The new office will handle 
losses in Hudson County, N. 
J., east of the Hackensack 
River. Mr. Winchester had 
been for some time an ad- 
juster at the Newark office 
of the bureau. The New 
Jersey office will be under 
the supervision of Assistant 
Manager William Garretson. 





The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, in recog- 
nition of twenty-five years’ 
continuous service, has pre- 
sented silver medals to 
George F. Rose, Genoa, Neb., 
and A. L. McPherson, Craig, 
Neb. 
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Collections Improved 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 6. 
—Members of the Ken- 
tucky Fire Underwriters 
Association at the monthly 
meeting Monday -at the 
Kentucky Hotel in com- 
paring notes on balance 
collections, showed that 
balances were in much 
better general condition 
than had been thought, or 
anticipated. Very few 
field men had more than 
three or four past due bal- 
ances to report, some not 
more than one, although 
all year they have worked 
hard on collections, and 
especially so over the last 
six weeks of the year. In 
fact, field men have been 
much busier with collec- 
tions than anything else 
of late, some admitting 
that in recent weeks they 
have been little more than 
company collectors. 











Regional Meeting of Local 
Agents Association 


The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents will 
hold its regional meeting in 
connection with the annual 
meeting of the Suburban New 
York Association of Local 
Agents at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Hhursday, 
Jan. 21. The New Yorw As- 
sociation’s executive commit- 
tee will also meet that even- 
ing. 





Greatest Year in 
Company’s History 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 5.— 
The Liberty Fire Insurance 
Company, Louisville, in a 
statement regarding its com- 
pany and agency business, 
which is affiliated with the 
Liberty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, announced over $100,- 
0000,000 worth of insurance 
sold in 1931, the greatest 
year in the concern’s history, 
which goes back 77 years. 
In 1931 the Liberty Fire In- 
surance Company, alone 
wrote more than $11,000,000, 
a gain of more than $3,000,- 
000 over 1930, which showed 
a gain of more than $2,000,- 
000 over 1929. As agents 
the company also wrote more 
than $90,000,000 of addi- 
tional business into the com- 
panies it represents, as local 
or general agents. The com- 
pany is the oldest and 
largest fire company in Ken- 
tucky, and has one of the 
largest general insurance 
agencies in the South. Its 
business the past year was 
materially enlarged through 


acquisition of the former 
Reutlinger & Company, 
agency and some smaller 


organizations in the agency 
business. 








New Jersey News and Comment 





New obstacles to mending 
discord in the Bergen County 
political ranks arose with the 
disclosure that five republi- 
can insurance agents, all with 
recognized followings, felt 
the effect of last May’s pri- 
mary election by losing their 
share of insurances placed 
by the county. These five 
were Emil J. Habrich, Hack- 
ensack, motor vehicle agent; 
City Clerk Joseph Novack of 
Garfield; Commissioner Fred 
Daum, Lyndhurst; Andrew 
Peters, Lyndhurst, and Gott- 
hold Rose, member of the Re- 
publican County Executive 


Committee. 
* * +. 


The Ridgewood Fire De- | 
|partment responded to 313 
calls during 1931. 


partment has been awarded 
first place in the State for 
its activities during the re- 
cent New Jersey Fire Pre- 
vention Week (Oct. 4 to 10). 
It also secured a grade of 
more than 80 per cent for ad- 
ditional vigilance performed 





during the week. The infor- 
mation was communicated in 
an official letter from T. Al- 
fred Flemming, chairman of 
the committee on fire preven- 
tion and clean-up campaigns 
of the National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. 
* ~ * 

With the early completion 
of the installation of five new 
fire alarm signal boxes, En- 
glewood will have a total of 
88 in operation, scattered 
through the four wards of 
the city and giving practi- 
cally full coverage to every 
district. 

+ * + 

According to departmental 
records the Teaneck Fire De- 


In so do- 
ing a record was established 
for the township, the total 
coming to 76 more than that 
of 1930. This number does 
not include those which vol- 
unteer companies answered. 
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Changes Made by 


Firemen’s Group 


Result of Promotion of 
Lloyd W. Brown in 
Western Office 





Cuicaco, Inu, Jan. 5.— 
Several changes in the Ohio 
and Illinois supervisory staff 
of the Firemen’s Group of 
fire insurance companies were 
announced this week by West- 
ern Manager Herbert A. 
Clark, as a result of the re- 
cent promotion of Lloyd W. 
Brown to the post of assistant 
secretary in the Western of- 
fice. 

Mr. Brown previously had 
been Illinois State agent for 
the group. 

Harry J. Conklin of Cleve- 
land comes to Springfield as 
Illinois State agent. William 
F. Castle, formerly State 
agent at Columbus, goes to 
Cleveland. Bernard Alaback, 
formerly superintendent of 
agencies in the Western head- 
quarters, goes to Toledo, 
where he will supervise six 
counties in northwestern 
Ohio. The field that Mr. 
Castle is relinquishing will be 
absorbed by State Agent Ray 
R. Dillin and State Agent 
William C. Howe, who will 
continue at Columbus. State 
Agent A. G. Dorger will con- 
tinue at Cincinnati, and State 
Agent George G. Gross will 
remain at Cleveland. 

The responsibility as to 
companies is divided as fol- 
lows: Southern and Western: 
Ray R. Dillon, National Ben 
Franklin, Keystone Under- 
writers, Mechanics, Capital 
and Pittsburgh Underwriters; 
A. G. Dorger, Firemen’s, Gi- 
rard and Superior; William 
C. Howe, Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics and Concordia. North- 
eastern Ohio: George G. 
Gross, Firemen’s, Girard, Me- 
chanics, Keystone and Capi- 
tal, and William F. Castle, 
National Ben Franklin, Su- 
perior, Concordia, Pittsburgh 
Underwriters and Milwaukee 


Mechanics. Northwestern 
Ohio: Bernard Alaback, all 
companies. In Cuyahoga 


County, E. L. Griebling will 
supervise the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics and T. E. Allaire the 
rest of the companies as 
heretofore. 


Fire Insurance 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















No Depression for This Man 


He sells a. that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 

NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WHEEE- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PHERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THD NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 


Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























The ALEXANDER LIFE 
INSURANCE COURSE 


A SERIES of five books, thoroughly cover- 
ing the fundamentals, principles and prac- 
tice of the life insurance business and out- 
lining the most successful methods of 
salesmanship, prepared by one of the ablest 
authors and instructors of the present day, 
William Alexander. 


Wuart Lire Insurance Is anp Wuat It DoEs.— 
An elementary text book telling what life insur- 
ance is and what it does in so simple a manner 
that the average layman may readily obtain a 
clear understanding of the basic principles of 
the life insurance system. Price, $1.50. 


How To SEL. INsuRANCE.—A practical guide for 
the student of life insurance; every phase of 
insurance soliciting, enlarged and elucidated by 
practical examples and illustrations. Price, $2.00 


ArT OF INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP.—Designed to 
assist the student in acquiring the finished polish 
of the experienced and successful life insurance 
salesman. Price, $2.00. 


Income INSURANCE FOR FAMILY PROTECTION.— 
Arguments and reasons in behalf of the protec- 
tion of widows and orphans by means of gradual 
payments of life insurance instead of lump sum 
payments. Price,. $1.50. 

One Hunprep Ways oF Canvassinc.—This 
book is full of thoughts, ideas and concrete in- 
stances where others have made sales by follow- 
ing certain methods of procedure. Price, $3.50. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF FIVE BOOKS, $10.00 


Other Books by Mr. Alexander 


THe SuccessruL AcENT.—A compact and com- 
prehensive treatise on salesmanship, and a clear 
explanation of the foundation principles on 
which all sound life insurance rests. Price, $2.50. 


Lire INsuRANCE SimPLy ExpLainep.—Of great 
value to those beginning their career. Price, $1.50. 
INSURANCE Fasies For Lire UNbDERWRITERS.— 
Terse sayings, each carrying a lesson well worth 
remembering when canvassing. Price, $1.00. 

Lire INsuRANCE FABLES FOR THE MAN IN THE 
Street.-—An inspirational little book with life 
insurance morals for the prospect. Price, 50c. 


The prices of the previously described nine 
books individually total $15.50. Take advantage 
of the 

SPECIAL PRICE:—ALL NINE BOOKS 

ORDERED TOGETHER $13.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Maryland Auto Law 
Now Effective 


Financial Obligations Im- 
posed on All Who Use 
State Roads 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.— Im- 
posing severe financial obli- 
gations on all motorists who 
use Maryland roads, the 
automobile financial responsi- 
bility act, passed by the 1931 
General Assembly and signed 
by Governor Ritchie, became 
effective last week. 

Affecting not alone the 
residents of Maryland, but 
making motorists of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia 
and all other States subject 
to cancellation of their right 
to drive in Maryland, the 
new law will take its place 
along with the Maryland 
title law, and the annual 
State-wide save-a-life cam- 
paign as a means of keeping 
the irresponsible driver and 
his dangerously decrepit ma- 
chine off the highways. 

The law provides that 
operators’ licenses and regis- 
tration certificates shall be 
suspended in the State of 
Maryland under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

1. Conviction of operating 
a motor vehicle while under 
the influence of liquor or 
narcotic drugs. 

2. Conviction of violating 
any of the motor vehicle 
laws of the State resulting 
in the death of one or more 
persons. 


8. Conviction of leaving 
the scene of an accident 
without making identity 
known. 


4. Inability of a motorist 
to satisfy within 30 days any 
final judgment for bodily in- 
jury or death, or a judgment 
in excess of $50 for damage 
to property of others result- 
ing from an automobile ac- 
cident. 

The law further provides 
that licenses once suspended 
for any of the foregoing rea- 
sons shall not at any time 
thereafter be renewed unless 
the motorist can give proof 
of his ability to pay for dam- 
age to the property of others 
up to $1,000, and for injuries 
to persons up to $10,000. 

This proof of ability to pay 
may be demonstrated in one 
of three ways: 

1. By an insurance policy 
in a company regularly li- 
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Michigan 
| LANSING, MicH., Jan. 4.— 
Five companies have been ad- 


missioner Charles D. Living- 


ance business under a special 
act passed by the 1931 Legis- 
lature. Much of the needless 
red tape was removed from 
the qualifications for rein- 





new law requiring merely 
| that a statement of financial 
condition and certificate of 
compliance be filed, 
with the $25 fee. The com- 
|panies admitted on _ these 
|terms are: The George 
| Washington, the Pilot Fire, 





mitted to Michigan by Com- | 


ston to write a fire reinsur- | 


| surers by the legislators, the | 


along | 


land the Greensboro of | 


| Somers, N. C., the Eq- 
uitable Fire of Charleston, 
S. C., and the Underwriters 
| Fire of Rocky Mount, N. C. 
| Only two other companies 
| had previously been admitted 
|under this law, the Republic 


| N. Squires, 


}and the Gulf of Dallas, Tex. | 


| The law places main respon- 
| sibility on the direct writing 

company but leaves the de- 
| partment with adequate con- 
| trol over the reinsurer. 


censed to do business in the 
State, such policy covering 


with the limits of $5,000 to 
$10,000, and liability for 
damage to property of others 
up to at least $1,000. 

2. By a bond for like 
amount in a surety company 
licensed to do business in the 
State, to be deposited with 
the commissioner of motor 
vehicles, or a personal bond 
where the signers thereof 
own unencumbered real es- 
tate valued in excess of the 
amounts required under the 
act. 

3. By depositing with the 
State treasurer $11,000 in 
cash or collateral acceptable 
to the commissioner of motor 
vehicles. 

A friend or chauffeur driv- 
ing the owner’s car does not 
have to give proof of such 
ability to pay if the owner 
has already filed proof. 

The provisions of the act 
do not affect insurance poli- 
cies in force Jan. 1, 1932, un- 
less the policies are in com- 
panies not authorized to do 


business in the State of 
Maryland. 
When introduced in the 


legislature the act was said 
to be a compromise between 
those who favored a compul- 
sory liability insurance law 





and those who opposed it. 


To Write Reinsurance in | Insurance Courses 


Resumed This Week 





Lectures of Fire and 
Casualty Subjects 





The educational courses of 
the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., were resumed last 
Monday with lectures by A. 
E. Gilbert, secretary, Han- 
over Fire Insurance Co., on 
“The Fire Risk,” and by 
Thomas B. Donaldson, vice- 
president of the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Co., on “State 
Supervision.” On Tuesday 
F. S. Perryman, assistant 
secretary, Royal Indemnity 
Co., lectured on “The Prin- 
ciples of Merit Rating”; F. 
assistant chief 
inspector, bureau of electric- 
ity, New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on ‘“Electric- 
ity,” and C. A. Vlachos, of 
Vlachos & Co., on “Electric- 


ity-Fire Hazards.” oO. J. 
Smith, chief engineer, United 
States Casualty Co., spoke 


yesterday on “Accident Pre- 
vention — Hazards,  Inspec- 
tion, Engineering Methods of 
Prevention, Education.” For 


| today the course included lec- 


liability for personal injuries, | 





tures by Hugh A. Millins, 
member, Association of Av- 
erage Adjusters, on “General 
Average Principles,” and by 
Edmund Larson, analyst 
American Surety Company, 


on “Accounting and Sta- 
tistics—the Annual State- 
ment.” The life insurance 


course will be resumed next 
week. 
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New Jersey Office Merged 
The Newark office of the 


American Automobile and 
the American Automobile 
Fire, of St. Louis, has been 
merged with the New York 
branch at 90 John Street, 
New York City. It is an- 
nounced that this will fur- 
nish the New Jersey pro- 
ducers with the facilities of 
the larger New York organ- 
ization. Carlton Hines, man- 
ager of the Newark office, 
has been made _ assistant 
manager of the New York 
branch and will continue to 
have charge of the New Jer- 
sey territory. 





Fireman’s Fund Dividend 


At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, held Dec. 31, 
the usual dividend of $1.25 
per share on the capital 
stock of the company was 
declared for the three months 
ending Dec. 31, 1931, to all 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tues- 
day, Jan. 5, 1932, payable on 
and after Jan. 15, 1932. 





Homeland Enters Miss. 


The Homeland Insurance 
Company of America, New 
York, has applied to the Mis- 
sissippi insurance depart- 
ment for admittance to the 
State field, Ben. S. Lowery, 
commissioner, announced last 
week. 








Texas News and Comment 








DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 4.— 
Fire losses in Texas during 
1931 amounted to $20,000,- 
000, an announcement of J. 
W. DeWeese says. At the 
same time more than 300 
persons lost their lives in 
fires in the State. The com- 
missioner said more than 600 
cities and towns in the State 
have applied for rate reduc- 
tions for good fire credits and 
that more than 400 of these 
would receive such credits. 
The great majority of other 
towns will be penalized for 
bad records, the commission- 
er said. 

* a * 


W. L. Stiles, former presi- 
dent of the San Antonio In- 
surance Exchange, and F. F. 
Ludelph, secretary of the or- 
ganization, analyzed the “In 





and Out” rule of the San 
Antonio body at a _ recent 
meeting of the Houston ex- 
change. Several Galveston 
and Port Arthur agents at- 
tended the Houston meeting 
as invited guests. 

* + * 

The State board of insur- 
ance has practically com- 
pleted its hearings on ap- 
plications for agents’ li- 
censes. Hearings were held 
at Houston, Fort Worth and 
San Antonio. Very little 
controversy developed at 
either of these hearings. The 
indications were that all 
parties concerned are willing 
to comply with the provisions 
of the new law. A two days 
hearing was held at Dallas 
in November when some 
ninety applications were 
taken under consideration. 


Fire Insurance 





ESPITE my lack of affection for 

frigid climate, I would like to be 
a spectator at the winter Olympics in 
Lake Placid next month. If only I 
could convince the boss that there is a 
real insurance interest in the affair, it 
might be worked. But then he might 
remember that as “sports editor” of 
Tue SpecTator I once covered an 
Army-Navy game on a couple of Chinee 
ducats (slang for Annie Oakleys, 
which is vernacular for free passes). 

* * * 


F the news reels are right it’s going 

to be a grand show. The American 
huskies who will mush cross country 
look husky and beautiful enough to 
tear up any other entries except per- 
haps the Canadian. The figure skaters 
and the ski-jumpers are in grand shape, 
and the fellows who jump over rows 
and rows of barrels seem to be enjoy- 
ing it as much as ever. But most of 
all, I’d like to watch the bob-sledders 
catapulting down the icy slopes of 
Mount Van Hoevenberg. 


* id * 


OB-SLEDDING, it seems, has be- 
come one of the highly skilled 
arts. According to Westbrook Pegler, 
who writes a splendid sports column 
for the New York Evening Post and 
the Chicago Tribune, the sport, once 
plied innocently by five and ten-year- 
olds whose technique was the ability to 
shriek “Outta me way” or “Road the 
way,” now requires skilled instruction. 
You have to go through a student driv- 
er course on a bob sled equipped with a 
sort of dual control, before you can 
take your place at the tiller or brake 
of a modern ripper. 
* 7 « 

HE Mount Hoevenberg slide is one 
Tot the best in the world, and New 
York Legislature thinks it ought to be. 
They appropriated $200,000 to import 
a German engineer, Stanislaus Zent- 
zytski, who knew how to make a slide 
that would bring higher voltage 
screams from the ladies and make the 
men nearly break their jaws clamping 
them together. Mr. Zentzytski blasted 
out parts of the mountainside that 
weren’t steep enough to be dangerous, 
and built in artificial banks made solid 
by rocks and earth and heavy props in 
some places as high as twenty-two feet. 
There are twenty-five curves along the 
mile and a half of runway, and among 
them are one hairpin curve and one in 
the shape of a letter S. I am told that 
it takes about a minute and a half to 
rocket down the grooves. What a ride. 
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PEOPLE 





AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Saamered glass 


strewed the path which led in the 
New Year. In the Greater New York 
district drunks were unusually active 
in hurling dead soldiers through ex- 
pensive plate glass, and roysterers 
pushed everything from ashcans to 
fellow roysterers through merchants’ 
display windows. According to John 
Marden, manager of the New York 
Plate Glass Bureau, a division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, who is busier 
than ever recording the losses, the 
total breakage was between 50 and 
100 per cent heavier than in any pre- 
vious year. Even though merchants 
around the Times Square district in 
New York spent the greater part of 
Dec. 31 putting up temporary barri- 
cades over their windows, the drunks 
and the celebrators won the decision. 
Losses in Long Island, New Jersey, 
Westchester and in all the New York 
boroughs showed the same trend. 














To add to the dismay of the plate 
glass claims men and underwriters, a 
violent wind storm followed the New 
Year in, and succeeded in breaking 
about all the glass there was left to 
break. The poor chaps who were un- 
insured might be in a receptive mood 
to talk over a plate glass policy about 


this time. 
x * * 


Davia Noble Case, 


of the Travelers, whose ready wit 
makes him in great demand as a toast- 


master at insurance dinners, has 
passed the 43-year milestone with his 
company. He is chief adjuster for 
the life, accident and claim division of 
the Travelers, and has been preceded 
by only three other chief adjusters 
in the history of the company. He is 
known by Travelers field men all over 
the country, having traveled more 
than four months out of every year 
for ten years. One time president of 
the International Claim Association, 
he is still one of its most active mem- 
bers, and has been instrumental in 
bringing about many of the beneficial 
measures which that organization has 
proposed. 


ce 











lr you bang into 
a parked car which carries no lights 
at night, it is not your fault, and you 
have a right to recover heavy dam- 
ages from the owner of the car. That 
is providing you are alive to carry on 
the suit. The Nebraska Supreme 
Court has set a precedent in estab- 
lishing the fact that such carelessness 
on the part of roadside parkers is 
gross negligence. The question came 
up in the suit of Elton Giles and 
Lorne Amos against the Sargent 
Auto Company of Lincoln. The de- 
fence brought out the question as to 
whether the driver of the car in col- 
lision could have avoided the accident 
by coming to a stop when the blind- 
ing lights of an oncoming car im- 
peded his vision. The court would 
not rule as a matter of law that it 
was his duty to do so. 
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Independence Takes | 
Wisconsin Comp’y 


Underwriters Casualty Will 
Bring $250,000 Assets; 
Trenton Deal Ended 








The Independence Indem- | 
nity Company of Philadel- | 
phia has reinsured the en- 
tire business of the Under- 
writers Casualty Company 
of Milwaukee it was an- 
nounced this week. J. E. 
Rasmussen, vice-president of 
the Underwriters Casualty, 
will become a vice-president 
of the Independence at Mil- 
waukee. 

According to Carl Hansen, 
controlling factor of the | 
Independence and president | 
of the International Reinsur- | 
ance Company, the assets of | 
the Underwriters Casualty | 
have also been acquired with 
the approval of the Wiscon- 
sin Insurance Department, 
and will be turned into the 
Independence. This action 
will strengthen the net assets 
of the latter company by 
about $250,000. 

The Underwriters Cas- 
ualty Company began busi- 
ness in 1925 with a capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of 
$100,000. Three years later 
stockholders increased the 
capitalization to $200,000 
and the surplus to $250,000. 
Specialization in automobile 
liability and property dam- 
age insurance, the company 
had a premium income of 
$457,000 in 1930. Assets at 
the close of 1930 totaled 
$512,000, capital stood at 
$200,000 and net surplus 
amounted to $93,000. Al- 
though the company did a 
conservative volume of busi- 
ness, the depreciation of its 
securities is said to have 
weakened its surplus. The 
majority of its capital stock 
now acquired by Mr. Hansen, 
has been owned by the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company. 

G. R. Dette, secretary of 
the Independence went to 
Milwaukee to handle the de- 
tails of the reinsurance. 
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Western and Southern 
Indemnity 


The American Liability 
and Surety Company of 
Cincinnati has changed 
its name to the Western 
and Southern Indemnity 
Company, according to an- 
nouncements made by the 


Western and Southern 
group. Charles F. Wil- 
liams is president and 


William C. Stafford is 
vice-president and _ gen- 


eral manager. 











Mr. Hansen has also an- 
nounced the completion of 
the acquisition of the Lib- 
erty Surety Bond Insurance 


| Company of Trenton, N. J. 


The legal action brought by 
minority stockholders who 
objected to the terms of the 
acquisition has been dropped 
and 100 per cent of the com- 


| pany’s stock is in Mr. Han- 


sen’s name. When the re- 
sources of this company are 
merged with the Independ- 
ence, the net assets of that 
company will be enlarged by 
about $700,000. 





RESPONSIBILITY LAW 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—The 
outcome of the new automo- 
bile financial responsibility 
law, which went into effect 


yesterday, will be closely 
watched by insurance men 
here. 


One of the provisions of 
the act is that the man who 
is caught driving an auto- 
mobile while under the influ- 
ence of liquor and who can 
not produce insurance to pro- 
tect the public against his 
acts will not be allowed to 
drive an automobile, accord- 
ing to E. Austin Baughman, 
motor vehicle commissioner. 

There are some aspects of 
the law which will be worked 
out, so far as the motor ve- 
hicle commissioner’s office is 
concerned, only after several 
months have elapsed. The 


N 


Comments on Record 





L. Edmund Zacher 


Declare Dividend 


| CHicaGco, Dec. 30, 1931.— 
|The regular quarterly divi- 
| dend to stockholders on rec- 
| ord as of Dec. 31, 1931, pay- 
lable Jan. 1, 1932, was de- 
clared yesterday by the 
board of directors of the 
American Motorists Insur- 
ance Company, according to 
James S. Kemper, president. 


The American Motorists is 
on a 6 per cent dividend 
basis. 


man who is not carrying in- 
surance now and who keeps 
|out of accidents will not be 
| noticed. But if he figures in 
an accident, if an effort to 
recover damages is made and 


a court enters judgment 
against him, he has only 
thirty days in which to 


satisfy the judgment before 
he must either get insurance 
|or quit driving. 

Insurance men figure that 
| less than 25 per cent of all 
|automobiles used in Mary- 
| land are insured. Is the law 


going to increase the per- 
centage, the insurance men 
| wonder. Is it going to de- 


|crease the number of acci- 
|dents? Many have said that 
|it should eliminate the irre- 
|sponsible driver from the 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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Travelers Again 


Break Record 


Volume Exceeds 1929 
Boom Figures; Fraction 


Under’31;All Lines High 





For the second year, the 
three Travelers Insurance 
Companies announced Mon- 
day, Jan. 4, a greater annual 
cash income from premiums 
on policies than that of the 
boom year of 1929, which had 
exceeded all records up to 
that time. The cash income 
from premiums for 1931 was 
over $184,974,000 and the to- 
tal income, including pre- 
miums, ‘investment income 
and other income, exceeded 
$216,829,000. 

The premium income came 
within 27 one-hundredths of 
1 per cent of the premium in- 
come of 1930. 

In announcing the totals 
and early details to repre- 
sentatives of the companies 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, President L. E. 
Zacher said: 

“This statement of the ac- 
complishments of The Trav- 
elers’ field force shows that 
the adverse conditions of 1931 
have been met courageously 
and successfully. 

“The total premium income 
was well maintained, and 
with the exception of 1930, 
was the largest in the com- 
panies’ history. A decrease 
in premiums in certain lines 
affected by industrial inac- 
tivity was to be expected. 
These decreases were largely 
overcome in other lines in- 
dicating the splendid work of 
the organization. The income 
from investments exceeded 
the figures of 1930. 

“This record should inspire 
every Travelers’ representa- 
tive and should present as- 
surances for the continued 
growth and stability of The 
Travelers Companies with 
related success for all.” 

In cash premium income 
December, 1931, was_ the 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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RE-INSURANCE CG? 
67 Wall Street New York 
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Stanley Maynard 


Comments on ’32 


Sees Stronger Company 
Agent Relations; Better 
Underwriting Results 





In answer to THE SPEC- 
TATOR’s queries about 1931 
results, Stanley Maynard, 


manager of agencies for the | 


Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company, finds encourage- 
ment in the lessons learned 
by insurance companies dur- 
ing the year. Mr. Maynard’s 
comments arrived too late 
for publication in last week’s 
issue. They are as follows: 

1. What were the encour- 
aging signs for 1932 in 1931 
casualty and surety results? 
There will be more coordi- 
nation in mind and action 
between the agents and the 
companies next year because 
of the distressing conditions 
in the past year—also elimi- 
nation of weak, poorly man- 
aged companies and the grad- 
ual weeding out of the spec- 
ulative element with the 
substitution of experienced 
insurance management; con- 
solidation and reorganization 
of companies into a stronger 
position; the recognition of 
the better agencies and the 
strengthening of weaker 
agencies by the agent placing 
himself on a more systematic 
basis; the passage of addi- 
tional financial responsibility 
laws; and the bringing closer 
together of the agent and the 
company through the form- 
ing of special associations 
and committees by both 
agents and companies to con- 
fer on problems which are 
mutual. 

2. What have casualty and 
surety agents and companies 
to expect in 1932? A better 
experience in the coming year 
on the part of both agents 
and companies. My answer 
to question No. 1 infers what 
might be expected in 1932. 
Increases in rates will help 
the companies. The agents 
will not have to spend a good 
part of their time in collec- 
tions because they have 
passed through the period of 
adjusting collections, and 
furthermore, will not give 
unwise credit allowances to 
rebound upon them later. 


3. Was the general trend 
of losses up or down? Up- 
ward. 


4. Did premium volume 
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Stanley Maynard 


Arkansas Agencies Agree 
to Consolidation 
SPRINGDALE, ARK., Jan. 2. 





Universal Automobile to 
Write Casualty 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan 4.—- 
The Universal Automobile 
Insurance Company of 
Dallas has amended its 
charter to write general 
casualty lines and has ab- 
sorbed the business of the 
Universal Casualty Com- 
pany. The capital stock 
of the new company, oper- 
ating under the name of 
the Universal Automobile 
Insurance Company, has 
been increased from $550,- 
000 to $750,000. Stock in 
the new company is avail- 
able to stockholders of the 
Universal Casualty on a 
basis of three for two. 
There is no change in the 
personnel of the officers or 
directors. 





—The E. M. Warner Insur- | 
ance Agency, owned by E. | 
M. Warner, and the Security | 
Insurance Agency, owned by | 
J. Nap Covey, have consoli- 
dated, the new firm to be 
known as the United Insur- 
ance Agency. 

The E. M. Warner Agency 
was formerly the Smith & 
Banks Insurance Agency, 
one of the oldest agencies in 
this part of the State, being 
organized in 1913 by L. A. 
Smith and J. J. Banks, who 











New Laws to Protect 
Mississippi Sureties 





New Tax Collectors May Get 
Bonds if Code Changes 
Are Carried 





9 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 2. 
Three bills approved by Gov- 
ernor Theo. G. Bilbo and 


Governor-elect Mike Conner, 





operated it up until about 
two years ago when Mr. 
Banks sold his interest to 
Mr. Smith, and from that 
time until July 1 of this 
year, when the agency was 
purchased by Mr. Warner, 
Mr. Smith and his son, E. L. 
Smith, operated it. 

The Security Insurance 
Agency was formerly the P. 
W. Boone Agency, organized 
five years ago by Mr. Boone, 
who later purchased the old 
Springdale Insurance Agency 
from Dwight Herendeen, 
combining the two and op- 
erating it until he sold to 
Mr. Covey on Oct. 1, who has 
had charge since. 








maintain a good level? Those 
companies who have been 
able to maintain their pre- 
mium income of the previous 
year are fortunate. Many 
companies will show a de- 
crease in premium income— 
a few will show an increase. 

5. Are rate increases nec- 
essary in any or all lines in 
1932? The fact that many 
lines of insurance have not 
been profitable to the com- 
panies warrants increase in 
rates. This is particularly 
true on some of the major 
lines.” 


designed to furnish added 
safeguards for surety com- 
| panies so that they will issue 
surety bonds to incoming 
sheriffs, have been sent to 
Mississippi legislators-elect 
by Governor Bilbo with the 
plea that they immediately 
wire him pledging their sup- 
port to the bills when the 
legislative session opens. 

The first of the three bills 
amends the code so as to 
authorize reports of insol- 
vency to be filed by tax col- 
lectors on or before the first 
Monday of August each year. 
The second bill provides that 
when a sheriff and tax col- 
lector fails to make a sched- 
uled report of tax collec- 
tions, notice must be given 
the surety company. The 
third bill provides that the 
tax collector of each county 
having an acting county de- 
pository must turn over all 
collections to the depository 
at least once a week. The 
depository in turn then would 
turn the funds over to the 
proper treasurer or State of- 
ficer upon written order of 
the tax collector, and would 
pay the tax collector his 
commissions by the same 
route, 
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Depository Bonds 
Worry Field Men 





Kentucky Situation Hard 
as New Public Officials 
Enter Office 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 2.— 
Inability of the bonding or 
casualty companies to accept 
the tremendous business be- 
ing offered today in deposi- 
tory bonds, and refusal of 
many companies to accept 
such business in certain 
States or territories, is mak- 
ing life tough for the field 
men, branch offices, local 
agents, comment here states. 

With numerous new State 
officials taking their posts, 
extreme difficulty is shown in 
the matter of providing the 
necessary bonds. Bonding 
companies are willing to 
write faithful performance of 
duty bonds, such as are pre- 
scribed by law, or the indi- 
vidual bond of the office- 
holder, but refuse double li- 
ability as imposed in also 
covering State funds de- 
posited in banks by such of- 
ficers. 

It has been suggested that 
such officials put up real 
estate bonds, or property, or 
have groups of friends, with 
sound assets, guarantee de- 
posits. The suggestion was 
also heard that they might 
be forced to carry State de- 
posits outside of the State, or 
in northern or eastern banks 
which surety companies 
would write. Such action 
might be illegal, and might 
result in a political furor. 

Under the law only the 
double liability protection to 
the State is, acceptable, and 
officers cannot qualify for of- 
fice or take over their posts 
until they do qualify. Indem- 
nity companies that have 
been on the bonds of the re- 
tiring officers have refused 
to write the new bonds, and 
other companies report that 
they don’t want the business. 

It is reported that such 
business as surety companies 
are taking on depository 
bonds at this time are at $10 
per thousand, or one per 
cent, as against a former 
rate of $5 per thousand, or 
% of one per cent. 

One general agent re- 
marked: “These bankers 
for years have been high hat- 
ting us agents. Today they 
are calling up and asking us 
to call.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





















| an SOME FACTS no 
The 


Bankers Life Insurance 





Company of Nebraska 





Founded in 1887. 


Issues both Participating and 
Non-Participating Policies. 


Has complete line of Endow- 
ment, Preferred Low Rate and 
Retirement Income Policies. 


Risks accepted from ages 10 to 
65. 
Maintains a Home Office Train- 


ing School for new agents. 


Offers an attractive General 
Agents Contract with non-for- 
feitable renewals. 


Territory available in Illinois, 


Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 
Write 


A. B. Olson, Mgr. of Agencies 





Bankers Life Insurance 


Company of Nebraska 
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NOW READY 
SECOND EDITION—Revised and Enlarged 


A System and Accounting 
for a Life Insurance 
Company 


By J. Charles Seitz, A. B., F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


r I ‘HIS book gives a mass of details in con- 
cise manner—both by means of forms and 
by descriptions and explanations. Each 

subject treated is complete in itself, and there is 
avoided the annoying feature of many books of 
practical instruction, which continually break the 
thread of thought by referring the reader to other 
pages. The subjects are grouped under seven 
divisions : 


General Department Policy Department 
Agency Department Accounting Department 
Medical Department Renewal Department 


APPENDIX 


Unification Is the Secret of Success 
A Fundamental Element of this Book 


The system is exceedingly well Adapted to Ex- 
pansion as the Company grows—an Essential 
Feature of any system. 


The hints and suggestions of the book will 
SAVE TIME, LABOR and MONEY. The 
book is a consulting expert always at your com- 
mand for the one initial fee. 

Mr. Seitz is well known as an able and prac- 
tical man in connection with the mathematics and 
accounting of life insurance, and the book here 
described, of which he is author, is a practical 
guide enabling a life insurance company to lay 
out a complete and economical system of keeping 
its accounts and records. Companies having good 
systems in operation may also profit by the use 
of this book, for it is probable that ideas can be 
gleaned from it which would save a company 
yearly many times the cost of the book. 


PRICE, per copy $35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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Burglary Rates 
Drop in Midwest 





Favorable Experience 
Warrants 25 Per Cent 
Cut in Certain Counties 


James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
announced last week that 
after Jan. 1 there would be 
a reduction of about 25 per 
cent in residence burglary 
and personal hold-up insur- 
ance rates for Jackson Coun- 
ty., Mo., Kansas City, Mo., 
and surrounding territory. 
Specifically, the modification 
applies not only to Jackson 
County, Mo., but to Johnson 
and Wyandotte Counties, 
Kan., thus taking in the two 
cities. In making the an- 
nouncement, Mr. Beha point- 
ed out that the action was 
taken in accordance with the 
policy of the Bureau com- 
panies to pass on to the 
assured the benefit of favor- 
able insurance experience in 
all lines. Conditions in the 
two districts named with re- 
spect to residence and per- 
sonal hold-up insurance have 
shown such improvement in 
recent years as to justify 
the action. 

Technically, the two cities 
have been transferred from 
rating territory No. 7 to No. 
8. This means that for 
$1,000 of insurance in private 
residence and in two-family 
houses on jewelry and furs, 
rates heretofore $44 will now 
become $33. The 100 per 
cent blanket coverage which 
has been $55 will now become 


$41.25, and specific insur- 
ance, all forms, heretofore 
$16, is reduced to $12. In- 


surance on household goods, 
other than jewelry and furs, 
which heretofore cost $33 for 
$1,000 of insurance, is now 
$24.75. Personal hold-up, 
which has been $12, now be- 
comes $9. 





Grimm a Director of N. Y. 
Casualty 


At the last meeting of the 
board of directors of the 
New York Casualty Co., 
Peter Grimm, president of 
Wm. A. White & Sons, was 
elected a member of the 
board. 
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Citizens Casualty Com- 
pletes Plan to Increase 
Surplus 


In two moves the Cit- 
izens Casualty Company 
of Utica, N. Y., has in- 
creased its surplus by 








$110,352. 

The first move was to 
reduce its authorized and 
paid capital from $400,000 
to $320,000, thereby trans- 
ferring $80,000 to surplus. 

The second act was to 
increase its authorized 
capital to $400,000 and to 
pay $34,688 into capital 
and $30,352 to surplus, the 
present paid capital being 
$354,688. 

T. Harvey Ferris is 
president of the company; 
Charles A. Walker, vice- 
president and _ general 
manager, and H. A. Ack- 
royd, secretary. 











Travelers Repeats 
Record Volume 
(Concluded from page 35) 


largest month The Travelers 
ever had, beating December, 
1929, which had previously 
held the record. The last day 
of December was the largest 
day in cash premium income, 
funds reaching Hartford on 
that day exceeding the 
$4,000,000 mark. 

New life insurance paid for 
during the year was over 
$700,000,000, and premiums 
received from life insurance 
during 1931 exceeded those 
of all previous years, beating 
1930 by $3,604,000. 

The combined record of 
The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company and The 
Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company shows cash received 
during the past year for 
various classes of insurance 


premiums in excess of the 
following figures: 

ee ae $109,723,000 
Accident and Health.... 13,719,000 
7) ee reonraee 5,392,000 
Automobile Casualty ... 26,399,000 


16,043,000 
2,452,000 


Workmen's Compensation 
Burglary 
Automobile Fire, 


and Tornado.......... 1,877,000 
Fire, Tornado and Mise. 7,352,000 
"EB ORR re re 883,000 
Machinery, Fly Wheel 

DO eee oe 474,000 
UNS GME evec cccecce 653,000 


Total Premium Income. $184,974,000 





Anaesthetic Death Accident 
South Dakota Judge Rules 

Death from anesthetic has 
been ruled accidental by a 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
judge. 





Claim Dividends Paid 
by Chicago Reciprocal 





After Seven Years, First and 
Second Payments Follow 
in Close Order 


CHIcAGO, ILL. Jan. 3.— 
Claimants against the de- 
funct Associated Employers 
Reciprocal of Chicago, the 
workmen’s compensation un- 
derwriter which failed in 
1924, received the second 
dividend on their claims as 
the old year closed. This 
dividend, 20 per cent, fol- 
lowed closely upon the pay- 
ment of the first dividend of 
20 per cent, thus making a 
total of 40 per cent paid on 
the adjudicated sums agreed 
upon as owing by the organ- 
ization. 

The total cash disburse- 
ments to claimants now ap- 
proximate $350,000, which 
sum includes a few claims 
which were designated as 
preferred by the United 
States District Court. The 
total sum of net claims 
charged against the estate 
was approximately $700,000, 
as compared with the total 
impairment of $2,005,000 re- 
ported at the time of the 
failure of the organization. 

It was announced that ap- 
proximately 15,000 suits 
were filed against the policy- 
holders to collect the pre- 
mium assessment, and that 
there has been considerable 
difficulty in making settle- 


' ments in many of these cases. 


The size of the third and 
last dividend which is sched- 
uled to be distributed either 
in February or March will 
depend largely upon the suc- 
cess of this litigation. 


Judge Lee A. Wyman de- 
cided for Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Shane, of Rapid City, in a 
$6,300 suit against the 
United Commercial Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. Mrs. 
Shane’s husband held an ac- 
cident policy in that com- 
pany. 

He died as a result of an 
injection of butyn, a local 
anesthetic, given by a doctor 
who was examining the as- 
sured. The insurance com- 
pany contested the claim on 
the grounds that death was 
the result of medical treat- 
ment and not accidental. 
The court sustained’ the 
claim of the plaintiff that 
the death should be con- 
strued as accidental. 

















What Is the Essential 
Difference Between 
Insurance and 


Gambling 


? 


Insuring one’s property 
sometimes is said to be a 
gamble on its destruction 
between the policyholder 
and insurance carrier, and 
is likened to a bet on a 
sporting venture. The 
comparison is wholly with- 
out foundation. 


Before a man insures his 
property the hazard of de- 
struction already exists. By 
insuring it he removes the 
hazard by transferring it to 
another who, because of the 
law of averages, is able to 
absorb it. However, when 
a bet it laid on a prize fight, 
football game or other con- 
test the hazard is created by 
the bettors themselves and 
an uneconomic burden is 
assumed by the partici- 
pants. 


Thus it is obvious that 
insurance can in no way 
be classed as gambling. 
Rather, it is the direct 
~pposite, for its effect is to 
réplace uncertainty with 
‘ertainty. 


Great American 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


We'll gladly answer 
your questions 


SAAR 5 IRE 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Wisdom Gleaned from the A ges 


In 78 B. C. Cicero said: “Fate 
does not come to help the idle.” 


Today, Southland Life Says:"'Work 
is the primary requirement from 
our agents.” 


with a company adhering to this principle, 


| you are interested in an agency inp | 
write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice President. 


Southland Life Insurance Company 
Harry L. Seay, Pres. Dallas, Texas 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 
Special Monthly Premium Plan. 

NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in foree 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 








SHIELD POLICIES 





Ordinary Life Insurance 
"Tyale), 1a Industrial Life Insurance 


LIFE AND Health & Accident Insurance 

ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 31 years ending 
December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 








C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board W. 5S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


MAGSIVEIB . 8 - « - THOS 











* 
In Any Emergency 


In a normal business lifetime every man 
meets at least three periods of emer- 
gency, variously described as economic 
convulsions, business depressions, or 
panics. Whatever the cause, these emer- 
gency periods apparently occur once in 
about eight years, causing the premature 
economic death of many persons. De- 
pressions come with the appalling cer- 
tainty of the one great emergency which 
prudent men have long met through life 
insurance. Sound business demands that 
emergencies be met through a fund that 
is at once safe, immediately available, 
and low in cost. Meeting emergencies 
is but one of the functions which Mutual 
Benefit policy contracts daily perform. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





. » modern life insurance since 1845. . 
ST, SRS ES LE IRR 














In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence Rhode Island 











Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY ComPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Holmes Advanced by 
Indemnity of N. A. 





Varied Experiences of Cali- 
fornia Manager Rewarded 
With Vice-Presidency 


i. Fletcher Holmes, for- 
merly manager of the Cali- 
fornia Southern department 
of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America 
and the Alliance Casualty 
Company has been elected a 
vice-president of the com- 
pany. He will take up his 
new duties at the home office 
in Philadelphia at an early 
date. 

Mr. Holmes has _ been 
prominent in insurance 
circles for many years, and 
has worked in many sgec- 
tions of the country. He was 
special agent for the Home 
Fire of Arkansas in 1911, 
and later became associated 
with the Insurance Company 
of North America as Arkan- 
sas field representative. 
Later he acquired general 
agency experience with the 
firm of Banks, Holmes and 
Howland in New Orleans. 

Leaving the general 
agency field, he became vice- 
president of the Home Acci- 
dent of Little Rock and in 
1925 became California 
Southern manager for the 
Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 





Maryland Watches New 
Responsibility Law 
(Concluded from page 35) 


road. Thus far, it is said, 
no marked increase has been 
shown in the number of 
cars insured. Apparently 
those who have not been in- 
sured in the past are taking 
their chances as to the fu- 
ture. 

As to the effect of the law 
on rates, that will not be 
apparent for months, the in- 
surance men say. 

Under the act, each auto- 
mobilist who is involved in 
an accident and against 
whom a judgment for dam- 
ages is obtained must prove 
that he has insurance to 
cover injury to one person 
up to $5,000, to more than 
one up to $10,000 or to prop- 
erty to the amount of $1,000. 
Thirty days are allowed to 
lapse after the judgment, 
and if it is not satisfied then 
the owner of the car may not 
be licensed to drive. 
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Bond Filings Increased 


The premium rate for 
court bonds in New York 
State is now 3 per cent, 
an increase of 1 per cent 
over previous filings. 
Heretofore the filed rate 
had been 2 per cent, with 
the agent charging 1 per 
cent for his services. A 
‘ruling of the Insurance 
Department which stated 
that the rate charged 
could not exceed the rate 
filed, necessitated the in- 
crease. 











| Two Casualty Men Die in 
| San Francisco 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 5.— 
The San Francisco insurance 
district lost two members by 
|death New Years’ Eve. 
George McPhail Batte, vet- 
eran surety field man and 
superintendent of agencies 
for the Fidelity & Deposit on 
the coast died suddenly and 
funeral] services were held in 
|San Francisco. Burial will 
be in Virginia, his native 
State. Mr. Batte was an old 
railroad man and had a na- 
tional acquaintance among 
insurance and railway men. 
| Albert C. Eames, western 
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Admitted to Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.—The 
Maryland State Insurance 
Department has admitted two 
more companies to the State. 
They are the Knickerbocker 
Insurance Company of New 
York, New York City, to 
write fire and allied lines, 
and the Auto Cab Mutual In- 
demnity Co., N. Y. C., to 
write automobile liability and 
property damage. 


claim manager for the Mary- 
land Casualty and twenty- 
five years with the company 
died following an emergency 
operation. 











JANUARY 


THE 


“WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
GROUP" 


ANNOUNCES 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


1, 1932 











THE 


AMERICAN LIABILITY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


BECOMES 


THE 


Charles F. Williams, President 





SAME 
SAME - - =- - 
SAME - - - 





WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 





MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


Address: William C. Safford 


Vice President and General Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AGENTS & BROKERS 


Leon Irwin & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 


ACTUARIES 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 








WoopwWaRD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. 


New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 

160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 

Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1LA. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





INSPECTIONS 


J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


NES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLOG. 


ACTUARIES 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. MCCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Colcord Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOURSE 





> 

J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 

Author “‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’ 
. Attention to 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 

Business—Pensions. 

228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Franklin 6559 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


























In Press — A New Book 





Indirect Selling 
By Louis M. Crandall 


Life Insurance Producers, 
Well Known Lecturer and 
Author 
This book is different from 
anything you have ever read. 
It will encourage — inspire 
you to greater effort. You 
will become so enthused over 
the simple illustrations it will 
be a delight to go into the 
field to put the suggested 

ideas to work. 

The main claim of the 
author is that it contains the 
fundamental principles upon 
which he has written millions 
of dollars of business, and 
consistently maintains his 
high standing among the 100 
leading producers of life in- 
surance. 

The author in recent years 
has travelled thousands of 
miles lecturing to countless 
thousands, and this book is 
written at the request of 
many who have listened to 
his addresses. He has boiled 
down nearly a half century’s 
successful selling, research 
and study into this delightful 
work. 

The author has graciously 
offered to personally auto- 
graph all copies for which 
orders have been received be- 
fore date of publication. This 
book will shortly be ready, 
so send in your order at once 
and make certain that you 
receive one of these auto- 
graphed copies. 


Price per copy $2.50 
Discount in quantities 


The Spectator Company 


Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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